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EDITORIAL 


i ee competition in which readers voted for their 
twelve favourite operatic airs, and thus by voting 
gave as fair an indication as may be obtained of what 
are the twelve most popular operatic arias, was an 
outstanding success. No less than 134 arias obtained 
at least one vote and these were chosen from 63 
operas. The first twelve in order of popularity were : 

1. La Bohéme (Puccini), Che gelida manina (Your 


tiny hand). 

2. Madame Butterfly (Puccini), Un bel di vedremo (One 
fine day). 

3. Rigoletto (Verdi), La donna é mobile (Woman is 
fickle). 


4. Pagliacci (Leoncavallo), Vesti la giubba (On with 
the motley). 
5. Aida (Verdi), Celeste Aida (Heavenly Aida). 
6. Il Barbiere di Siviglia (Rossini), Largo al factotum 
(Room for the factotum). 
7. Carmen (Bizet), Chanson du Toreador (The Torea- 
dor’s Song). 
8. The Meistersingers of Nuremburg 
Preislied (Prize Song). 
g. Carmen (Bizet), Air de la fleur (Flower Song). 
10. Tannhéuser (Wagner), O du mein holder Abendstern 
(O Star of Eve). 
11. Samson and Delilah (Saint Saéns), Mon coeur 
s’ouvre a ta voix (Softly awakes my heart). 
12. Rigoletto (Verdi), Caro nome (Dearest name). 
Che gelida manina won comfortably by thirteen votes 
from Un bel di, but Un bel di was only one vote ahead of 
La donna é mobile. The winner was Mr. G. Tower with 
the appropriate address of 8 Mavis Road, Bourne- 
mouth, whose list had eleven out of the first twelve 
chosen and -whose twelfth choice instead of being 
Caro nome was Voi che sapete from the Marriage of 
Figaro, which as we shall see was nineteenth in order of 
popularity. Listening to Voi che sapete the other day I 
was suddenly struck with its resemblance to Adeste 
fideles. I wonder if any other reader has noticed this. 
Two readers succeeded in getting ten out of the 
twelve chosen tunes. Mr. N. W. Wackrill of 28 
Eighth Avenue, Parktown North, Johannesburg, S.A., 
and Mr. W. E. Fry of 5 Lyndhurst Gardens, Finchley, 


(Wagner), 


N.3 to both of whom we shall be glad to send a con- 
solation prize of a chosen record. Mr. Wackrill picked 
Recondita Armonia from Tosca and the Prologue from 
Pagliacci instead of O Star of Eve and Caro Nome, and 
Mr. Fry picked Ombra mai fu and E lucevan le stelle 
instead of La donna é mobile and Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta 
voix. 

No less than eleven competitors managed to get 
nine right out of the winning list. I daresay readers 
will be interested to hear how some of the other 
operatic arias fared, and here is a list of the next 
twenty-four : 

13. Pagliacct (Leoncavallo), Prologue. 

14. Tosca (Puccini), E lucevan le stelle (The stars were 

shining). 

15. La Traviata (Verdi), Ah, fors’ é lui (The one of 

whom I dreamed). 

16. Marta (Flotow), M’ appari (Like a dream). 

17. Faust (Gounod), Salut, demeure chaste et pure 

(All hail, thou dwelling). 

18. Carmen (Bizet), Habatera (Love will like a wild 

birdling fly). 

19. Marriage of Figaro (Mozart), Voi che sapete (Tell 

me, ladies, you who know). 
20. Faust (Gounod), Air des bijoux (The Jewel Song). 
21. Barbiere di Siviglia (Rossini), Una voce poco fa 
(A little voice I head just now). 

22. Orfeo ed Euridice (Gluck), Che fard senza Euridice 
(What can I do without Euridice). 

23. La Bohéme (Puccini), Mi chiamano Mimi (I am 
called Mimi). 

24. Tosca (Puccini), Vissi d’ arte, 
(I lived for music and love). 

25. Norma (Bellini), Casta Diva (Queen of Heaven, 
while thou art reigning). 

. 26. L’Elisir d’ Amore (Donizetti), Una furtiva lagrima. 
27. Tristan and Isolda (Wagner), Liebestod (Isolda’s 
Death Song). 


visst d’’ amore 


28. Tosca (Puccini), Recondita armonia (Strange 
Harmony). 

29. Faust (Gounod), O Sainte Medaille (Even bravest 
heart). 


30. Manon (Massenet), Le Réve (The Dream). 








31. Mignon (Thomas), Connais-tu le pays? (Know’st 
thou the land ?). 

32. Sadko (Rimsky-Korsakov), Chanson hindoue (Song 
of the Hindu Merchant). 

33. Don Giovanni (Mozart), Il mio tesoro intanto 
(To her I love I now hasten). 

34. Xerxes (Handel), Ombra mai fu. 

35. Marriage of Figaro (Mozart), Non pin andrai 
(Now your days of philandering are over). 

36. Un Ballo in Maschera (Verdi), Eri tu che macchiavi 
quell anima (And would’st thou thus have 
sullied a soul so fair). 


It seems to me remarkable that in the first thirty-six 
arias Wagner should obtain three places only and that 
Puccini should beat Verdi in the number of chosen 
favourites. If we look at the other hundred arias which 
obtained votes we shall find Verdi represented no less 
than twenty-five times and Puccini only three. Mozart, 
who gets only three of his arias in the first thirty-six, 
wins fifteen votes among the last hundred, from which 
I think we may deduce a greater variety of melody in 
both composers. Nobody could quarrel with the 
selection the winning twelve offer, but I confess I 
regard the choice as ominous for the future of bel canto. 
Undoubtedly opportunity to hear the operas from 
which favourite arias were chosen has had an influence 
on choice, but I had half hoped the gramophone would 
have brought a greater popularity to some of Bellini’s 
lovely arias, and yet he obtained only four places out 
of 134, which is really not enough. Donizetti fares 
comparatively much worse for he wrote many more 
operas than Bellini and he obtains only four votes, 
Una furtiva lagrima in the first three dozen, and among 
the remaining hundred Com’ é gentil from Don Pasquale, 
the Mad Scene from Lucia and O mio Fernando from La 
Favorita. I did not expect to find Donizetti among the 
twelve winners, but I did hope to find more of his so 
exquisitely singable arias winning two or three votes 
here and there. Of the twelve winning arias only 
eight are dramatic according to our modern notions, 
and Caro nome the only one that gives a coloratura 
soprano a chance is more dramatic than operatic in 
the old style. I was surprised to find that Alfred’s 
aria in Traviata, Un di felice eterea, did not obtain a 
single vote. I should put it among the first twelve for 
its perfect combination of dramatic appropriateness 
and rich melody. However, it is clear that the old 
favourites are fading from the heart of the public. 
Three arias from Trovatore got one vote apiece and no 
more goes to two of the once most popular arias of 
Traviata. As usual this competition drew some welcome 
and interesting letters. One reader, Mr. A. H. Head 
of North Finchley, who has been a regular subscriber 
to The Gramophone since its second issue, not only 
attempted for the first time to enter a competition but 
until this competition he had not even written us a 
letter. Both Mr. and Mrs. Head entered for the 
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competition, and Mrs. Head beat her husband by one, 
spotting nine of the winners. I have remarked before 
this, that many husbands have hard work to convince 
their wives that they are justified in spending money 
on gramophone records and it has really given me 
extreme pleasure to find two such old-established 
readers offering a striking instance of the contrary. 
A Swedish reader Mr. J. G. Strombeck of Stockholm 
wrote me a most interesting letter which I should like 
to print in full, but I will content myself with giving 
his list and his brief comments : 

“* These’ are my twelve: Ella giammai m’ amo from 
Don Carlos, Madamina il catalogo from Don Giovanii, 
Cortigiani, vil razza from Rigoletto, Il balen out of Il 
Trovatore, Dies Bildnis ist bezaubernd schin from Die 
Kauberflite, Ach wie angstlich, that is Belmonte’s love 
song in Mozart’s Seraglio, Celeste Aida, Gluck’s Che ford 
senza Euridice, Eboli’s O don fatale in Verdi’s Don Carl.s, 
Violetta’s charming soliloquy Ah fors’ ¢ lui, Aid:’s 
Ritorna vincitor and the beautiful rondo Per pieta ‘en 
mio, sung by Fiordiligli in Mozart’s Cosi fan tuite, 
that is two solos for basso, two for baritone, three {or 
tenor, two for contralto, or mezzo soprano, and three 
for sopranos, and the composers represented are 
Verdi (seven items), Mozart (four) and Gluck. 

The great soliloquy from Don Carlos is a soul-painting 
study of unusual deep and gloomy beauty and the 
other bass aria, that masterpiece of insolence and wit 
from Don Giovanni, is a fine contrast. So the two greatest 
of operatic Dons provide us with two outstanding 
bass solos, one deeply tragic and one really amusing, 
despite its rather impudent text. The Rigoletto excerpt 
is a really moving scene, as all who like myself have 
heard De Luca and Tibbett sing it, will realise. The 
love songs of Il Conte di Luna, Radames, Belmonte and 
Tamino all are amorous day-dreams of great beauty, 
whereas Violetta’s, Aida’s and Eboli’s solos are fine 
examples of Verdi’s skill in depicting contrasting 
emotions psychologically true. The Gluck item 
certainly is the most beautiful of operatic mourning- 
songs, so absolutely right in all its divine simpleness 
and the little known melody from Cosi fan tutte is of 
the absolute first order. 

All these songs with the exception of the Seraglio 
and Cosi fan tutte are fairly well known. All of them are 
to be obtained on records, but I regret to say that the 
Seraglio aria, a quite wonderful song, does not seem 
to be obtainable in a really adequate gramophonic 
version.” 

Another list I shall print is that sent in by Dr. Alfred 
Frankenstein of 121 Elieser ben Jehuda Road, Tel-Aviv. 

““T am, however, not sure whether your meaning 
of ‘the most popular’ is that of the general public 
feeling or whether you are asking for the most personal 
opinion of your readers. In the former sense the answer 
is very easy: the list would unavoidably contain 
Celeste Aida, Che gelida manina, La donna é mobile, Che 
faro senza Euridice, Fin ch’han dal vino, Un bel di vedremo, 
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E strano, E lucevan le stelle, Largo al factotum, Vesti la 
giubba, Una voce poco fa, and Caro nome. 


But I think, that it is not the purpose of your com- 
petition to be informed about the most recorded arias, 
otherwise it would be sufficient to have a look at the 
catalogue. And therefore I shall give here a list of 
arias which, in my humble opinion, are the most 
beautiful and best loved—but likely only by myself. 

Chis is the list : 

. Le Nozze di Figaro—Deh ! vieni, non tardar. 
. Don Carlos—Ella giammai m’amo. 

. Forza del Destino— Madre pietosa vergine. 
Carmen—La fleur que tu m’avais jetée. 

. Contes d’ Hoffmann—Canzone de Kleinzack. 
. Fliegender Hollander—Wie aus der Ferne. 

. Rosenkavalier—Kann mich auch an ein 
erinnern. 

. Otello—Dio, mi potevi scagliar. 

. Louise—Depuis le jour. 

. Hans Heiling (Marschner)—Seit jenem Tag. 
. Fidelio—In des Lebens Friihlingstagen. 


Méddel 


HOO CO YWOHNPWN 


—~ 


And to conclude my list with the same master I 
began with. 


12. Le Nozze di Figaro—Non pi andrai.” 


At this point I felt I must apologize for a certain 
ambiguity in my phrasing in my terms of the competi- 
tion. When I wrote the twelve most popular arias I 
intended competitors to make a list of their own twelve 
favourites and establish popularity from the voting. 
Several competitors sent in two lists, one of their 
favourites and two what they considered would be 
other people’s favourites. Fortunately none of the 
lists aiming to guess at other people’s choices succeeded 
in getting nearer than eight to the winning twelve. 
Otherwise my conscience might have pricked me 
more sharply than it does. In looking through the 
entries again I have just discovered another entry by 
husband and wife and shall forgive myself for my 
ambiguous phraseology on account of this auspicious 
event. I might add that our women competitors show 
a steady increase, but only ‘markedly so when the 
competitions deal with singing. 

Now I am going to set a voting competition and try 
to make myself clear. I want readers to make a list 
of their favourite three first movements of a symphony, 
then of their three favourite second movements, then of 
their three favourite third movements, and then of their 
three favourite final movements. To the competitor 
whose list of twelve movements comes nearest to those 
chosen by the aggregate vote we will give an album 
of any symphony of six records he nominates. Now 
please understand this time that what I want are your 
own favourite movements not what you consider will be 
other people’s favourites. Entries should reach Tue 
GraMmopHONE Office marked “‘Movement Competition”’ 
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by October 15th. Which I think will give most of our 
Overseas readers an opportunity to compete. Will hopeful 
overseas readers notify us when they send in their 
entries what album they would like if they win so 
that we do not keep Australian or South African 
friends waiting an unconscionable time should one 
of them win a prize? If any movements beyond a 
fourth are chosen from such symphonies as supply 
them, they must count the same as a fourth movement. 
Suppose for instance you want to choose the fifth 
movement of Berlioz’s Fantastic Symphony it must 
compete in the fourth movement list. I hope I have 
made myself clear. 


The Magic Flute 


Not even the brilliant performance of ‘‘ The Magic 
Flute ’ recorded by His Master’s Voice for the Mozart 
Opera Society with Sir Thomas Beecham conducting 
and published in four albums has been able to persuade 
me that this is Mozart’s greatest opera, and in making 
that confession I am prepared to stand by it boldly and 
add that judging it by the music alone and not allowing 
myself to be influenced by the absurdity of Schikaneder’s 
story and libretto I feel that even as music it is de- 
finitely inferior to “‘ Don Giovanni”. I doubt indeed 
if Mozart felt in the least hampered by the preposterous 
material which he was called upon to turn into music. 
That so many people enjoy ‘‘ The Magic Flute ” much 
more than any other of Mozart’s operas has always been 
a puzzleto me. In old days of THE GRAMOPHONE I used 
to receive more indignant letters demanding why there 
were no records of the Queen of the Night’s arias than 
were inspired by any other unfilled gap in the cata- 
logues. Now the Queen of the Night music is lovely, 
but there are many coloratura arias that I greatly 
prefer. I believe Sarastro provides the real key. Those 
who are bewitched at the opening of the second act by 
the March of the Priests and the Invocation to Isis and 
Osiris are so deeply bewitched that they swallow the 
rest of the act as readily as Tamino and Pamina 
swallow the childish philosophy of life which is offered 
to them by Sarastro. In one of those admirable notes 
of his with which Mr. Walter Legge has enlivened the 
dreariness of Schikaneder’s Harlequinade we are - 
reminded that Bernard Shaw wrote of the invocation to 
Isis and Osiris that it was ‘‘ the only music which might 
be put into the mouth of God without blasphemy ”’. 
And Mr. Legge adds that “ no other music for voice and 
orchestra is so remote from human frailty or so full of 
pity for it”. One cannot argue with statements like 
these. One must either accept such large claims or 
refuse to accept them, and I impenitently refuse to 
accept them, just as I impenitently refuse to accept the 
claims the devotees of “‘ Parsifal ” make for it. When I 
think of that utterly magical moment in “Don 
Giovanni” when the minuet begins, to me the most 
magical moment in all opera, I am tempted to call the 
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March of the Priests a piece of solemn humbug. No 
matter how much the eye is deluded by this pro- 
cession round thrones and palms and pyramids the ear 
detects silk knee breeches beneath the priestly garments, 
and if at the bidding of Papageno the holy band were 
suddenly to break into a minuet or gavotte I for one 
should never feel the slightest surprise. That Mr. 
Bernard Shaw finds Sarastro’s invocation so impressive 
is intelligible, because if Mr. Bernard Shaw himself were 
to speak in music that invocation of Sarastro would 
carry Mr. Shaw as far from this earth as he would be 
prepared to go in his philosophy. But in my opposition 
to what I believe to be exaggerated claims for this 
second act of ‘“‘ The Magic Flute” I am allowing my- 
self to be even more extravagant than the other side. 
I prefer more soberly to compare “‘ The Magic Flute ” 
to Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Tempest ”, which in certain moods 
can seem the greatest of all Shakespeare’s plays. 
Nevertheless, for all the beauty of Prospero’s speeches, 
Prospero himself at the end remains a bore, and I 
detect an affinity between Prospero and Sarastro. 


What an opportunity one day “ The Magic Flute ” 
will give to television! What an opportunity indeed 
to-day ““The Magic Flute” would give to Walt 
Disney ! Keep the music out of it and there never was 
such a silly symphony. Fortunately, however, the 
gramophone spares us the outward absurdity of this 
masonic pantomime, and the many pages of exquisite 
music can be enjoyed with only the picture in the mind’s 
eye of Mozart writing, harrassed by poverty and 
perhaps aware of death not far away, in that wooden 
summer-house Schikaneder set up for him in the court- 
yard of his theatre in that hot July of 1791. The 
summer-house still exists. It was taken to Salzburg in 
1874 and may be seen there to-day. 


The excellent translation has been made by our own 
H.F.V.L., and I shall add nothing now to the remarks 
he made in the last number of THE GRAMOPHONE 
about the singers because I agree with all he says about 
them, and do not propose to waste our readers’ time 
by repeating what he says in other words. I have often 
had occasion to praise Mr. Walter Legge’s introductions 
to operas and other musical compositions, and_ his 
account of “The Magic Flute” is up to his highest level 
of entertaining exposition. The attraction of the 
present booklet is much enhanced by photographs of the 
singers, designs for the scenes, reproductions of the 
original programme and original designs for the scenes, 
and perhaps most of all by half a dozen grand photo- 
graphic studies of Sir Thomas Beecham conducting. 


Loud Speakers and Pick Ups 


I have been having rather an exciting experience 
with Mr. Voigt’s Corner Horn known, I believe, 
technically as the reflector type. As I write these words 
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it is standing in the corner of my room where it gives the 
impression externally that a Punch and Judy show may 
begin at any moment. Mr. Voigt himself used a 
Telefunken and a Piezo Electric pick-up for his demon- 
stration, but I have also tried it with the E.M.G. pick- 
up which, as one would expect, suits it less well, the 
E.M.G. pick-up being designed to serve its own wonder- 
ful loud speaker. While listening to Mr. Voigt 
demonstrating with the pick-ups he had brought my 
mind went back to over ten years ago when our P. 
Wilson used to come down to Jethou and demonstrate 
to me the superiority of the small mica soundbox as 
made and tuned by Virtz over any other. Even in 
the comparatively short space of time at our disposal I 
was able to appreciate that the particular qualities 
which led me to make that distinction between the 
realistic and the romantic soundbox has been exploited 
to the full by Mr. Voigt. He was anxious to leave me 
the Telefunken pick-up with its sapphire needle to 
play over the week-end, but when I was on the point of 
accepting his offer he gently warned me that even a 
half-inch bump would wreck the needle and I, who with 
any pick-up in my hand feel as nervous as an old lady 
with a mouse-trap or a child with a Jack-in-the-box, 
declined the responsibility. That will always be my 
trouble with electrical machines, that faint feeling of 
being caught on a mountain top in a storm. It is all 
very well for people like P. Wilson who move about in 
this electrical world as serenely as Jove amid his 
thunderbolts, but I am a defeatist from the start in 
the matter of electricity, and it is with a consciousness of 
my stupidity in the handling of it that I doubt my 
ability ever to be able to indulge in those comparative 
tests with pick-ups and loud speakers that I could once 
upon a time indulge in with soundboxes. And that of 
course is the difficulty of giving good advice about 
pick-ups and loud speakers. It is easy enough to dis- 
miss the blatantly bad ones, but having made up my 
mind to investigate the good ones I know I shall return 
to Barra, the prey of dubiety, and unless I can make 
the necessary arrangements to put electricity at the 
service of the gramophone as well as of the light, I shall 
remain the prey of dubiety. 


The next electrical reproducer I am hoping to hear 
is the Rimington, but I repeat that unless I get a 
chance of listening quietly to different pick-ups under 
the same conditions and in the same surroundings any 
opinion I express is to be taken as strictly provisional. 
I have just heard a remarkable new H.M.V. pick-up, 
and when I write remarkable I mean remarkable. 
However, I can say no more of that at present because 
it has not yet been played to the public. I wonder if 
we can persuade the various makers of pick-ups and 
loud speakers to challenge the verdict of an audience 
from a concert platform as once upon:a time the 
accoustical instruments challenged that verdict. 


Compton MACKENZIE. 
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BOREALIS 


by NICHOLAS NADEJINE 


I. 

There is no accounting for the inconstancy of public taste, 
and as far as we can remember, it was Virgil first and then Horace, 
who spoke bitterly of “‘ aura popularis,”’ trying in vain to find out, 
what did their public expect from them exactly. The mystery of 
a sudden arising of collective predilections for certain phenomena 
in the world of music and art, the unexpected formation of new 
aesthetic movements, the canonisation of the rebels of yesterday 
as the artistic pontiffs of to-day, all this 


to express their religious, sensuous and martial emotions through 
the medium of rhythmical sounds, and the Russians were not an 
exception to this rule. 

Their music sprang from the same source as the music of all 
other races: from their deistic rites, silvan dances and war cries, 
of whose saturnalian character the Stravinsky’s Sacre Printemps 
and the Borodin’s Polovetsky Dances give us a fairly accurate idea. 

This Dionysian orjgin and the unpreconceived organic character 
of early Russian music persisted throughout 





represents a many-sided problem, which 
cannot fail to intrigue the student of mass 
psychology. 

Why Scriabin, who was once proclaimed 
as a composer second to none but Wagner, 
should be so totally neglected now ? 

Why Stravinsky, who caused so many 
controversies and public riots at the outset 
of his career, should still hold the public 
interest, though he ceased a long time ago 
to provide new revolutionary inspirations ? 

What visual, aural and _ sentimental 
idiosyncrasies are responsible for the 
universal craze for the Russian Ballet, which 
is clearly not the thing it used to be once ? 

Is it because people still try to recapture 
the happy atmosphere of 1912, the year of 
the first Russian season ? 

Is it because the now legendary leap of 
Nijinsky across the Drury Lane stage for 
ever remained the most thrilling experience 
in the lives of those, who twenty-six years 
ago were old enough to appreciate the 
artistic supremacy of this wizard ? 

Or is it because the influence of Diaghilev 
is still so strong with us that we simply have 





To Fz 
On my symbolic harp 
Pll croon, if you'll excuse, 
A study in F sharp 
Of Euterpe my Muse. 
You'll hear how very grand 
Were our bizarre displays 
In that bewitching land, 
My Russia of old days. 
You'll feel the magic spell 
Of old nostalgic songs, 
Which make amends so well 
For Russian sins and wrongs. 
I croon from time to time 
In my poetic fits 
And exercise in rhyme 
My literary wits. 
So, should those rhymes obtain 
A place on your bookshelf, 
Pll feel that not in vain 
P’ve nearly killed myself. 


Russian history, and it is not until the end 
of Russian isolation caused by the revolu- 
tionary reforms of Peter the Great, that we 
find the first traces of the Appolonian 
influences in the hitherto purely elementary 
efforts of the melody making. Only then 
the first decisive attempts were made to 
codify, analyse and submit the music to the 
definite systems of contrapuntal and 
harmonic rules. 

This pioneers’ work, in a certain degree, 
was made by some learned amateurs 
belonging to the greatest families in the 
land, and, to a much greater extent, by the 
Italian invaders attracted by the Eastern 
munificence of the Courts of Anna, 
Elizabeth and Katherine the Great. 

Araja, who had the distinction of writing 
the first opera in the Russian language, 
Sarti, to whom Cherubini owed all his 
knowledge, and followed by the great 
Cimarosa, Galuppi and Paisiello and even 
Padre Martini, they all went to St. Peters- 
burg to preside over the destinies of Russian 
music, to teach the hyperborean tenors 
the mysteries of Italian bel canto, to write 








to follow the footsteps of his alter ego Massine ? 

Fascinating as it would be to find the solutions to all these 
psychological puzzles we are prepared to meditate upon this 
mysterious aura popularis only inasmuch as it affected the des- 
tinies of those great Russians, who played such an important part 
in the history of modern music. 


2. 
The early development of Russians did not follow the beaten 
tracks of what towards the beginning of the last century was 
definitely established as the Western conception of music. 


Having spread from nowhere, Russian music had no tradition’ 


behind it. That is to say that the Scythians, the nomadic inhabi- 
tants of ancient Russia, have never been influenced by Pythagoras, 
the first teacher of the theory of music, by Anacreon, who wrote 
the first hymns, or by Aeschylus, the first author to write incidental 
music to his own tragedies. 

Nor did their musical instruments in any way resemble the 
lyre invented by the Egyptians. There is no evidence that the 
first rules of sacred music, established by St. Ambrose of Milan 
in the fourth century have ever penetrated in Russia, and the 
Gregorian system of annotation reached it many centuries after 
it was introduced by Gregory the Great in Rome. 

The fairly advanced systems of counterpoint and harmony 
known in Europe since the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
the musicians of Italian Renaissance and the Lutheran Reforma- 
tion, the composers of Elizabethan England, all these powerful 
influences, having made inevitable the polyphonic revolutions 
of Handel and Bach, left no trace in Moscovia. 

lhe origin of the first recognisable attempts to create a melody 
can be explained by the irresistible need of all primitive people 


and produce hundreds of operas and 
cantatas, and to establish exclusive Italian influence for more 
than a hundred years to come. 


3- 

These crafty southerners had in Russia the time of their lives 
and they all displayed the same narrowness and complacence 
so characteristic of the highly trained technicists. 

Though expressly called to put some order into the incongruous 
edifice of Russian music, they simply ignored it and swept it 
aside. 

Why should they bother about the oriental laments of Mon- 
golian nomads, the religious chants of wandering pilgrims or the 
barbaric efforts of the titled melomaniacs, if they had themselves 
so much to tell ? 

Thus, instead of being given a new impetus under the expert 
guidance of the Italian masters, Russian music was promptly 
swallowed by the Italian cantilena. 

The mystic luminosity of aurora borealis was eclipsed by the 
much more phosphorescent brilliancy of stars transferred from 
Italy. 

No wonder that, when the ascendancy of Beethoven became 
a fact impossible to be ignored, Paisiello and Cimarosa shared 
whole-heartedly with Cherubini his immortal rebuke of Beet- 
hoven’s music: ‘* He makes me sneeze !”’ 

They all failed to appreciate or even understand Beethoven 
and his abhorrence of fixed rules, and by a very strict and narrow 
application of their own Procrustean systems, they made impossible 
the organic development of Russian music. 
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Thus the predominance of the totalitarian tendencies was 
firmly established in Russia and the clear-cut melodic formulae 
of the Italians were accepted by everybody in marked preference 
to the more vigorous and thoroughly polyphonic patterns of 
Bach and Mozart. 


4- 

Of course there must have been a method in this universal 
madness for the easy going Italian melody. The abstract intrinsic 
values of music have not been discovered yet. The composer and 
the orchestra in an opera house had only secondary consideration. 
The place of honour was reserved exclusively for the soloist. No 
one would dream of exploring the tonal and dynamic possibilities 
of the orchestra to the detriment of the sacrosanct Olympians of 
the lyric stage. There was undoubtedly a laudable self-denying 
restraint in the way the early composers unanimously avoided the 
overloading of their orchestra with too violent sounds. 

Their unambitious polyphony was only used as a very con- 
venient smoothly running vehicle to carry on the technical 
accomplishments of the singers. 

That is why the operatic aria had already fully developed its 
present form, while the symphony, whose original function was 
to fill up the gaps between two arias, was still in its infancy. 

In spite of all polyphonic discoveries of Monteverdi, Handel, 
Bach and Haydn, the orchestra remained very much the same 
mild and unobtrusive combination of strings as when it was first 
devised by Bardi. 

It needed all the impetuosity of Beethoven’s temperament, the 
romantic imagination of Berlioz and imperious egotism of Wagner 
to discover the dynamic values of music, to introduce the new 
combinations of the brass and percussion instruments, to allot 
such a predominance to all this paraphernalia of tubas, trombones, 
drums, triangles and cymbals, to underline the titanic aspect of 
orchestration and to create in short all these deafening tornados 
of modern symphonies, which should make the last trump 
sound as meek as the whispering of Pan’s flute. 


5: 

This turning point in the history of music coincides with the 
sudden subtle changes in the national conscience of Russians. 
They became aware of their own peculiar cultural qualities, as 
quite distinct from the uniformity of foreign influences. Their 
learning, such as it was, derived from the West. Their universities 
were shockingly young, the oldest one, that of Moscow, dating 
only from 1755. 

Their literary language was in its infancy, the Russian equiva- 
lents of Dryden and Chaucer, the poets Lomonossov and Tre- 
tiakovsky, though celebrated as scientists, struggled desperately 
against the indifference of the educated classes, whose literary 
enthusiasm was confined to Voltaire’s ‘“‘ Candide,’”’ Richardson’s 
“ Clarissa’ and Diderot’s ‘“‘ Le Neveu de Rameau.” 

Their musical idiom, rich as it was, was neglected and openly 
despised, and only the Prince Potemkin’s gypsies and the truly 
apostolic singing of the church choirs and Imperial Chapel 
occasionally brought some brilliant local colourings into the 
otherwise almost Neapolitan patterns of Russian music. 

These ever increasing foreign influences were abruptly checked 
first by the French Revolution and then by the advent of the 
Emperor Paul, who made it clear that he had enough of foreign 
tutors in every walk of his own and his people’s lives, and finally 
by the timely publication in 1790 of 149 Russian folk-songs 
collected, harmonised and edited by Pratsch, a foreigner, who 
rediscovered for Russians their music. 

This publication, having been met at the beginning with a more 
than suspicious ethnological interest, was destined to become very 
soon the foundation stone and real “ prolygomenes”’ of the 
National School of Music. 

Strangely enough it was no less a composer than Beethoven, 
who first explored this Golconda of queer rhythms, and haunting 
melodies, the themes employed in his Rasoumovsky quartets 
having been found in the Pratsch’s volume. 


So robust, serene and melodious were these little tunes that all 
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epic qualities of Russian music, as we know it now, derive from 
this inexhaustible source of inspiration. 


6. 

The old Italian masters either died or evacuated the scene of 
their many activities, while the Napoleonic wars, French invasion 
of Russia and the chastening of Moscow by self-inflicted fire, 
reinforced by Alexander the First’s nymph Egeria, Mme. 
Kriidner’s mystic influence not only on the Emperor himself, 
but also on the very influential sections of Russian society, made 
altogether impossible any further cultural submission to the 
foreigners. 

After the abortive revolution crushed by Nicholas the First 
on the day he ascended the throne the golden age of Russia: 
romanticism began in the atmosphere of an acute politica! 
depression. 

Nicholas I, this much maligned despot, considered freedom of 
thought dangerous, but he saw no reason why art should not be 
used to support his sternly paternal government. So he encouragec 
the young genius of Pushkin under an unusual condition that every 
line published by the poet should be censored by His Imperial 
Majesty in person ; and Glinka’s idea of writing “‘ A life for the 
Tsar ”’ met with his approval. 


7. 

Glinka, young, rich and indolent was beginning. to find his 
way into the front row of composers. 

He went in his adolescence through a long period of an enthusi- 
astic calf-love for the Italian melodists and presently was becoming 
aware of the existence of musical aims totally different from the 
sheer sensuousness of his early inspirers’ conventional master- 
pieces. 

He was at that time a much better singer than a pianist or 
a composer. He possessed a very beautiful voice, and, having 
been trained by the best Italian teachers, he became quite a 
celebrity as the interpreter of the best known arias by Cimarosa, 
Rossini and Mozart. 

It was he who started in 1928 the society’s craze for public 
serenading on the Neva, trying to transform the foggy nordic 
metropolis into a cooler variation of Venice. 

The guards officers would gallop on their chargers towards 
the embankment and huge crowds assemble there to listen 
spellbound to Glinka who, standing on the deck of one boat, 
would sing the parts of Donna Anna and Figaro to the accompani- 
ment of a choir composed of the princes Golitzins and Odoievskys 
and counts Tolstoy and Vielgorskys, while the orchestral accom- 
paniment would thunder from another boat overloaded with the 
gigantic trumpeters from the regiment of Horse Guards, resplen- 
dent in their glittering cuirasses and helmets. 

There was a touch of unreality and Alice in Wonderland-like 
atmosphere in these musical pageants staged on the august 
waters of Neva against the stupendous background of the most 
fascinating capital in the world with its marble palaces built 
by Rastrelli, its spacious esplanades, its golden spire of the 
Admiralty, its immortal equestrian statue of Peter the Great by 
Falconet, which could easily represent one of the four horsemen of 
the Apocalypse, and its magic lightning effects provided by Aurora 
Borealis. 

The early period of Russian romanticism now leading to an 
inevitable national revival was distinctly carnavalesque in its 
first manifestations. : 

8. 


Glinka had never acquired a systematic knowledge of the 
theory of music. Whatever he knew he learnt with a great 
reluctance, being always bored by what he called the high mathe- 
matics of counterpoint, from one Francesco Basili, the head of 
the Conservatoire in Milan, and from a certain Pollini, a former 
pupil of Mozart. 

In Milan during his educational and sentimental grand tour, 
which in some respects had a slight Casanova tint about it, he 
was moved to sweet tears of emotion by the latest operas of Bellini 
and Donizzetti, produced alternatively in the Teatro Carcano, 
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Reasons why 


... it pays to get your radio from 


HERE’S a world of difference 

between buying your new radio 
at just any radio shop and buying it from 
Imhof’s. And that isn’t only a_ pious 
hope of ours.  Jt’s an honest-to-goodness 
fact. 


...it pays to get your records from 


ERE, at Imhof House, we are 

not content merely to sell 
records. Our aim has always been to 
maintain a record-buying _ service 
unequalled for its completeness anywhere 
in this country. 

We have our own famous Continental 
Collection . . . a romantic collection of 
really unusual recordings. We carry 
tremendous stocks of every leading make 
of record. We employ on our record sales 
staff only men and women who are 
genuinely interested in recorded music. 

We provide too, comfortable, sound- 
proofed audition rooms where you are 
always welcome to play your records over. 
And we ensure that every record is handed 
to you in perfect condition since we use 


Alfred Imhof Ltd., 112-116 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.I. 





For example—no matter what new set 
you buy from us we give you three free 
service vouchers (value 15s. each) in 
addition to the manufacturer’s guarantee. At 
Imhof’s and nowhere else do you enjoy 
this advantage. 

Then—part exchange. Our 
periodical sales of Imhof-Tested 
bargains enable us to give a higher 
part exchange allowance on your 
old set than other dealers can 
offer you. Many customers find 
that the allowance we can make 
them takes care of the whole of 
the down payment on their new 
set. 

These are just two of the 
special advantages you get when 


you buy your radio from Imhof’s | 


for demonstrating records only I.M. 
Long-Playing Needles—the new non- 
metallic needles specially made to elimin- 
ate record wear. 

Each month also we issue free to our 
customers our own record magazine, 
This Month of Music, an invalu- 
able guide to the latest record- 
ings. But perhaps you live some 
way out of London ? Then our 
post-by-return record _ service 
enables you to buy your 
records by post with com- 
plete satisfaction. Or, if you 
wish, you can order your 
records on approval—Imbhof’s 
is the only store in the world 
where you can do this. 


Museum 5944. 
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—there are many others! We can 
supply absolutely any make of set on 
the simplest hire purchase terms. Our 
staff, who are trained to render you 
courteous, willing service, are enabled, 
by the fact that we sell all makes 
of instruments, to give you completely 
unbiased advice on the type of set that 
will suit you. We have our own radio 
laboratories where every set is rigorously 
tested before despatch. We deliver your 
set to your home, where it is installed for 
you by an expert. And of course we are 
always ready to demonstrate any set for 
you in, your own home. 

Just now, while we’re giving demonstra- 
tions of all the newest and most outstand- 
ing 1939 Radiolympia models, it is a 
particularly good time to come and 
see us ! 


IMHOFS 


In fact, when it comes to records we 
pride ourselves on having something for 
everybody. Especially do we pride our- 
selves on having something for you ! 
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ONLY THE BEST 
GRAMOPHONE 


will enable you to derive the maximum amount 
of pleasure from your collection of records, 
because only the best gramophones are capable 
of reproducing everything that modern technique 
can record. We are always being told by 
customers who have purchased one of our 
‘“* Mark ’’ series of hand-made gramophones, or 
a Davey radio-gramophone, that they did not 
realise before how much there was on their 
records ; some of them even go so far as to say 
that it is as though we had given them a new 
library of records with the instrument ! 


Are you sure that you are hearing everything 
that is on your records? If it is convenient for 
you to come to Grape Street we should be 
delighted to have an opportunity of playing a 
familiar record to you on one of our instruments, 
so that you may judge for yourself. In our show- 
rooms you will find acoustic gramophones cost- 
ing from £13 10s. Od., radio-gramophones from 
£52 10s. Od., and the Davey electrical reproducer 
at £45 Os. Od. All of these instruments are made 
by hand and are individually tuned and tested ; 
each of them bears the stamp of craftsmanship 
which has been responsible for establishing and 
maintaining our reputation amongst lovers of 
music all over the world. 
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ONLY THE BEST 
RECORDS 


will enable you to 

enjoy your gramo- 

phone to the full, and 

it is no easy matter to 

make sure that you 

are choosing the best 

when there are half a 

dozen, or even more, 

versions of the work you 

wish to add to your collec- 

tion. But with our booklet, 

“The Art of Record Buying’’ 

in your hand, the difficulties of selection are over- 
come, for it contains a selected list of over a thous- 
and works : every record mentioned has been 
compared with such other versions as exist, and 
carries our confident recommendation that it is 
the best available recording of the particular 
work. The 1938 edition of ‘* The Art of Record 
Buying ’’ has just been published and we shall 
be glad to send a copy to any reader of The 
Gramophone on receipt of 2d. in stamps. 


Having selected a good record, you will want to 
be sure of receiving it in perfect condition. 
Here, too, we can be of service to you, as we 
guarantee that every record leaving our premises 
is in perfect condition, only fibre needles being 
used in our audition rooms. Those who are able 
to visit us at Grape Street will find every facility 
for playing, on our own instruments, the records 
they wish to hear, and gramophone owners who 
live in the provinces or abroad may take advantage 
of our specialised postal service. Records to the 
value of 10s. Od. or more are sent post free to 
addresses in this country. Whether you are 
able to visit us personally or not, we shall be 


glad to give you our expert advice on matters 


relating to your instrument or your records. 





E.M.G. HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES LTD. 
11 GRAPE STREET, W.C.2 (behind the Princes Theatre) 


Telephone: Temple Bar 7166 (2 lines) 
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he took a part in the fratricidal battles fought nightly between the 
partisans of these two rivals, and having learnt all about string 
instruments and knowing practically nothing about brass and 
percussion, the first national composer of Russia returned to his 
native land, ready to start on his mission. 

Before his thirty-eighth birthday he produced his two great 
operas: “A life for the Tsar ” and the “‘ Russlan and Ludmila.”’ 

All accumulated technical wisdom of the early contrapuntists, 
the revelational harmonics of Bach and vigorous orchestral 
innovations of Berlioz were used by Glinka with a never faltering 
mastery to introduce the Russian themes in the magnificent 
adornments of a powerful orchestration. 

For the first time, in these everlasting glories of Russian music, 
East met West, and the happy blending of the boundless spiritual 
forces of one and the unsurpassed technical achievements of 
another brought up the ethnological Russia of Herodotus, 
Plutarch and Marco Polo to the cultural level of Europe. 

Glinka’s skilful handling of the most striking melodies from 
Pratsch’s volume and endless variety of its unusual rhythms, his 
own discovery of a weird tune sung by a tartar postillon of Volga, 
which he reconstructed into the marvellous Finn’s aria in 
“ Russlan and Ludmila,” his theme of “ persian chorus” he 
brought from Caucasus, which made inevitable the future 
Byzantinism of Balakirev, Borodin and Rimsky-Korsakov, aided 
by his surprising adroitness in arranging remarkable new combina- 
tions of the until then very tame instruments, resulted in creation 
of such monumental and monolythic master pieces, that the old 
Russian polyphony was swept away for ever by those tornados 
of new sounds. 

From his titanic work Glinka emerged a recognised leader of 
the Russian School, and the early lukewarm efforts of the musical 
Laodiceans passed into oblivion. 

The contrapuntal visions of Glinka became realities and, as 
supreme master of orchestration, he stood now on equal footing 
with Berlioz. 


At that time Wagner, nine years Glinka’s junior, was known 
only as a not very promising author of three great failures, 
“ Rienzi,” the ‘ Flying Dutchman” and “ Tannhauser,”’ his 
“ Lohengrin ” not being written until 1845. 


9- 


It is doubtful that Glinka ever stressed consciously the purely 
Russian character of his music, in spite of all folk-lore element in it. 

Like all really great composers, he was not interested in the 
literary commentaries of his material. 

When Degas, who besides being a great painter had a weakness 
for writing poetry, said to Mallarmé: “ I cannot manage to write 
the end of my sonnet, and God knows I have plenty of ideas ! ” 
Mallarmé, a true Parnassian, replied dryly: “It is not with 
ideas that one makes sonnets but with words.” 

And Ottorino Respighi used to tell an amusing story about 
a master of his, who, when asked by an earnest pupil: ‘‘ What is 
it exactly your new work, Maestro ? A Wedding March or a 
Requiem ? ”’ answered: ‘“ It all depends on what you mean by 
wedding or funeral. I personally always looked at my own 
wedding as my premature funeral, yet ever since I buried my 
poor wife the tragic strains of Chopin’s ‘ Funeral March’ bring 
to my mind certain very pleasant memories.” 

Which proves beyond any reasonable doubt that the importance 
of a composer lies not in the originality of his ideas, but in the 
quality of his musical material. 


Glinka’s music did not need any theoretical apology. It spoke 
for itself in its newly discovered language, and it had an earth- 
quake effect on contemporary composers. 

All these Verstovskys, Golitzins, Odoievskys, Varlaamovs, 
all these posthumous children of Cimarosa and Paisiello simply 
ceased to exist, falling down to the ground like the bamboo 
structures of Yokohama, the new polyphonic idiom being far 
above their limited musical vocabulary. 
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Michael Glinka 


Glinka’s achievement was the result of a visionary inspiration. 
His genius was not like Rimsky-Korsakov’s painstaking capacity 
to absorb and digest everything produced by his predecessors in 
order to construct his own musical universe. He was a rare thing, 
a real creator, whose immanent world was conceived in its 
smallest details before it took the tangible forms of “‘ A Life for 
the Tsar” and “ Russlan and Ludmila,” the contrapuntal and 
harmonic richness of his orchestra had a decisive influence on 
composers so unlike each other as Rimsky-Korsakov, Tschaikovsky 
Rachmaninov and Stravinsky. 


The best proofs of the universality of his genius expanding far 
beyond the purely Russian boundaries are his incomparable 
“La Jota Arragonaise”’ and “ Une nuit 4 Madrid,” which 
could not sound more genuinely Spanish were they written by a 
Granados or a Falla. Thus the melodic inventiveness and 
harmonic superstructures of Glinka having become its permanent 
basis, the future outlines of the Russian edifice were now clearly 
visible. 

The influence of Glinka’s minor work for instruments and his 
songs was less overwhelming, though the ballad ‘‘ The Mid-night 
Review ” remained for always the best example of the declamatory 
style unsurpassed even by Moussorgsky. 

In 1844 Berlioz conducted a concert in which several fragments 
from Glinka’s operas were played and later Glinka himself gave 
a concert in Paris. 

When one of his critics pointed out his unorthodox orchestra- 
tion, he replied: ‘‘ Severe German counterpoint doesn’t always 
accord well with the warmth of imagination.” 

Mendelssohn and Meyerbeer were occupying the musical 
proscenium of Europe. 

London, having just frozen Chopin almost to his premature 
death, was acclaiming deliriously the twelve years old Russian 
prodigy Anton Rubinstein, and Messrs. Cramers’ booking office 
could not deal with all applications for the Philharmonic Society’s 
concerts, where this new incarnation of Mozart was appearing. 

In St. Pétersburg thirty years old Dargomijsky was writing 
his songs and producing his opera ‘“‘ Russalka.”’ He was talked 
about as a worthy successor of Glinka, but, overshadowed by the 
tremendous stature of the master, he remained for ever only 
his second in command, his second best, in spite of all the origin- 
ality and fecundity in his musical mind. 

The time was getting ripe now for the appearance of these 
young people, only just out of their nurseries, whom Russians 
were to call ‘‘ The Mightiest Little Group.” 
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SINGING IS NOT A SCIENCE 


by JOHN L. C. FREESTONE 


5 peer GRAMOPHONE has proved so helpful in clearing up 
once and for all the distinction between the terms vibrato 
and tremolo that perhaps other points of difficulty to the singer 
may be likewise clarified. I have recently been reading a number 
of works on the art of singing by some of the greatest names in 
the history of the art. On no single point can I find complete 
agreement. 


To begin with breathing, three methods, or possibly four 
are mentioned. The first, clavicular breathing, is considered 
bad by all authorities. This consists of raising the shoulders and 
taking in a shallow breath near the top of the lungs. As there is 
here little room for expansion, the amount of breath thus inhaled 
is small, and in addition it has the effect of cramping the throat 
muscles and “ tightening”? the voice. The second method, 
known as abdominal, consists of fixing the chest and allowing the 
breath to flow in as the abdomen is protruded. The third method 
is sometimes known as the lateral costal method and consists of 
raising the chest, expanding the ribs sideways and drawing in 
the abdomen during the act of inhalation. The fourth method 
is a combination of the abdominal and lateral costal methods. 


There are devotees of all save the first method mentioned, 
the only point of agreement being that the control of exhalation 
is of vital importance. Caruso wrote the following in his book 
How to Sing—‘* The lungs in the first place should be thoroughly 
filled. A tone begun with only half filled lungs loses half its 
authority. . . . To take a full breath properly the chest must be 
raised at the same moment that the abdomen sinks in. Then with 
the gradual expulsion of the breath a contrary movement takes 
place.” Lamperti in his treatise on singing says: “‘ In abdominal 
respiration the only muscle made use of is the diaphragm, it 
enlarges and deepens the base of the thorax, pressing down upon 
the liver, stomach ‘and intestines . . . good singers invariably 
make use of this type of breathing.” 

Lilli Lehmann, in her valuable work, remarks that in her 
young days she made the mistake of taking in too much breath, 
while Plunket Greene states that the less a singer thinks of his 
breathing, the better it will be ! 


Turning to the question of voice itself, the old masters generally 
divided it into three “ registers ”—chest, medium and head— 
these being the seat of the various sensations felt during singing. 
Lamperti recognises two registers in male voices, three in female. 
Recently the register theory has been decried and it is asserted 
that in a well trained voice there is only one register throughout. 
E. T. Evetts in his book The Mechanics of Singing asserts that the 
presence of so called registers indicates a ‘‘ distortion of the vocal 
resonator ’ at some part of the scale, but it would appear that 
this is merely another way ef saying that a change of quality does 
take place at some point in the untrained voice. Where the old 
masters spoke of blending the registers, Mr. Evetts speaks of 
removing the distortion of the resonator! Mr. Ernest White, 
who has an entirely new theory as to the seat of vocal sound, states 
that the origin of all voice is in the sinuses of the head, and that 
the registers are caused by directing the breath into one sinus 
for the highest notes, a second sinus for the middle notes and a 
third sinus for the lowest notes. The use of the term ‘‘ head voice ”’ 
is apt to be misleading. Some writers, like Lamperti, use it in 
the sense of falsetto, while others mean merely the highest notes 
natural to any class of voice. 


Another vexed question is the “‘ placing ” of the voice. Most 
teachers say that when singing the tone should be felt most at 
the junction of the top teeth with the hard palate. Lilli Lehmann 
writes that she liked to imagine each succeeding note of a rising 
scale as striking the hard palate slightly further back. Jean de 
Reské remarked with regard to this: “‘ La plus grande question 
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du chant c’est une question du nez.’’ Caruso remarked “ as to 
the fault of nasality, it is the most difficult to get rid of,’’ while 
Lamperti writes: ‘of naturally defective timbres, the least 
adapted to singing is that caused by a goitreous formation of the 
throat, commonly called throaty singing, and according to 
Mancini the one least unfitted is the nasal timbre.” —_, 


It is not always quite clear what is meant by a nasal timbre. 
People when suffering from colds are sometimes said to “ speak 
through the nose,” whereas the reality is that a heavy head cold 
successfully stops the sound from travelling down the nose. Gener- 
ally speaking, however, a “‘ nasal ”’ voice can be taken to mean 
one which derives too much resonance from the post nasal 
cavities. 

With regard to daily singing exercises, Melba following 
Marchesi’s method always used a “ half-voice,” and certainly her 
voice was a tribute to this procedure. On the other hand, 
Lamperti who taught many very celebrated artistes including 
Albani, Campanini and Sembrich has the following to say: “ the 
beginner neither can nor ought to attack notes piano, and by 
trying to force him to do so, instead of favouring his progress, 
it will only retard him, and besides tiring the muscles of the chest, 
often get him into a cramped way of singing.” 

Now what can all this tangle of contradictions really mean ? 
The only conclusion that I can reach is that the teaching of 
singing is not and cannot be an exact science. If it were so, 
how could the great teachers of singing have achieved success 
by such widely differing methods ? The secret would appear to be 
one of correct hearing on the part of the teacher. He or she must 
be able to recognise a well produced note when sung, and must 
persist until the pupil is able to sing such a tone consistently. 
Then from this tone, the rest of the voice is gradually built up, 
proceeding slowly until the whole range is produced without 
effort. The teacher must always be ready to demonstrate the 
quality of tone which he wishes his pupil to imitate, for in the 
case of the early teachers of ‘‘ bel canto ”’ the art of singing was 
undoubtedly handed down in this way, as little was known of the 
anatomy of the throat. I have often wondered whether Garcia 
did good or harm to the art of song by the invention of the 
laryngoscope. I rather think we have gradually become more and 
more “‘ throat conscious ”’ as a result. 


This gradual building up of the voice is naturally a slow process, 
and the reason for the undoubted decline in the art of voice 
production is that nowadays teachers of singing are expected to 
train a voice in too short a time. Also, the practice of making the 
voice both agile and flexible is largely neglected, except in the 
case of light soprani. All voices would certainly benefit from the 
regular use of exercises designed to render them more flexible. 
As Mr. Simpson remarked in a letter in the June GRAMOPHONE, 
Plangon although a true bass was capable of singing Jo son 
Titania, a rather amusing performance one would imagine, but 
nevertheless this exceptional agility stood him in good stead, for 
it made his voice respond perfectly to all demands made upon it. 
Plancon also had a first rate trill ! 


In conclusion, the following passage from Lamperti’s work 
seems pertinent: ‘‘ Modern music is altogether unfitted for the 
cultivation or preservation of the voice, and to its use we may 
in a great measure attribute the dearth there is of good singers. 
Totally wanting in agility, and nearly so in melody, anyone 
provided he has a strong voice is capable of singing it, and so an 
artist considers it unnecessary to apply himself to a long and 
expensive course of study, because he is able to gain a livelihood 
without it. The celebrated maestro Verdi is of this opinion ; 
he, speaking of singing, wrote in one of his letters ‘ study the operas 
of the old masters, and modern declamation.’ ”’ 
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ADVENTURES IN MUSIC Il. 


by W. S. MEADMORE 


+ writing this series I have in mind that my own adventures 
in music and what has given me pleasure might be of help to 
those beginning to form a library of gramophone records. But I 
have no intention of being either ‘‘ high brow ”’ or “ low brow ”’, 
least of all suggesting such a collection as the hundred best records 
or anything so priggish. Nor, of course, is there any, musically, 
chronological order in my experiences, in fact, my pilgrimage 
started more or less with the moderns and worked back to the 
classics, although this will not appear at first. 


There is no royal road to ‘‘ an understanding and appreciation 
of the best music ”’ (vide Mr. Brierley’s letter in the July Gramo- 
PHONE) and my own feeling is that if music is approached in a 
painful spirit of self-improvement it yields nothing. After all 
there is nothing disgraceful in being unable to appreciate the best 
in music—the disability is too widespread to be distressing. My 
own experiences tell me to enjoy what you can, then if one has a 
real spontaneous delight in music, the more you hear the more 
likely it is that one’s taste and inclinations will eventually lead to 
the best. 


Music has become an essential part of my life. It is as necessary 
to my health as it is to my imagination. — It is a stimulant which 
never fails to give me pleasure and has, I think, considerably 
broadened my mental outlook. That it has come to mean so 
much to me, although I am in no sense of the implication, a 
professional musician, tempts me to think that the music which has 
given me enjoyment will also give enjoyment to others. My first 
likings were for the music which the “ high brow”? would look 
down his nose at, I cannot pretend that I instinctively and im- 
mediately liked the work, say, of Beethoven’s third period. It is 
because my own pilgrimage was so normal, and also topsy-turvy, 
that I think it will appeal to those enthusiasts who are just start- 
ing, but would like some rough indication of milestones along 
their path, 


I did not come of a musical family, nor when I was in my cradle 
did I show any preference for the music of Mozart to the gaudy 
little tunes played by the hurdy-gurdies in the street outside. My 
musical progress was always slow and largely a matter of my own 
growing enthusiasm and consequent desire to explore. 


I have said that my family was not musical and there was 
little of what I would now describe as music performed in my home. 
My father was what is known as “‘ fond of music ”’ and on Sundays 
played sacred music on an American harmonium, what he played 
stirred me not at all. Sunday evening was invariably a purgatory, 
because I was compelled to sing hymns while he accompanied me, 
if I did not open my mouth wide enough I was encouraged to do 
so with a blow on the ear. It is small wonder that I have hardly 
ever attempted to sing since those days or can find no merit in 
any hymn tune! Occasionally I was allowed to stay up late when 
guests came for a musical evening, that queer notion of entertain- 
ment which prevailed in Victorian days, but rather more amusing, 
I think, than the modern idea of drowning conversation with a 
loud speaker !_ My generation will readily recall those gatherings, 
with their throaty tenors and their songs immortalised by Phil May 
in the pages of Punch under “ Songs and their Singers”’. The 
performers always required a considerable amount of coaxing 
before they would sing, invariably they had a cold, or had for- 
gotten their music, but even as a boy I always realised that this 
was only their “ good manners ”’ and that actually nothing would 
prevent them from showing their prowess. 


! suppose the music I heard at these gatherings was no better 
or worse than that performed in the average English home of that 
period. Some of it I can still listen to with pleasure, whether from 


sentimental reasons or because it was really good of its type 
I do not know. But such songs as “‘ She wandered down the 
mountain side ”’, ‘‘ The Sands of Dee ”’, Molloy’s ‘“* Punchinello ”’, 
Hatton’s ‘“‘ To Anthea ”’, can still stir my emotions, even if the 
songs of Hope Temple and Tosti’s melodramatic ballads no 
longer do so. Of piano music I heard little, at the most the more 
easily played and popular of the Mendelssohn ‘‘ Songs without 
Words ”’, such as the “* Spinning Song ” and the Wedding March, 
and a piece which purported to depict negro life on the plantations 
of the Southern States called ‘‘ Down South ”’ and in which the 
audience momentarily forgot their suburban importance and took 
the chief part by clapping hands, shuffling their feet, and blowing 
through tissue paper wrapped around a comb. 


But when I was about fifteen my horizon was suddenly and 
considerably widened. I suspect out of sheer boredom at the 
English Sabbath my father began to attend the Sunday League 
Concerts at the King’s Theatre, Hammersmith, and on most 
Sundays I was invited to accompany him. Here the fare was mainly 
supplied by some regimental band and mostly confined to popular 
overtures, operatic pot-pourris and light pieces of the calibre of 
Elgar’s “‘ Salut d’amour ”’ or German’s Three Dances. Occasion- 
ally a symphony by Mozart or Haydn would find its way into the 
programme mainly I now think because the band had some stunt 
way of playing it. I remember how thrilled I was when, in 
Haydn’s Farewell Symphony, the members of the band one by one 
blew out the lighted candles by their stands and silently crept away, 
until only the conductor was left and the stage was in darkness. 
And how amusing I found that crashing fortissimo chord in the 
slow movement of the Surprise to be! But all this pales into 
insignificance compared with performances of “ 1812”, the mighty 
drum blows and the bells at the end almost obliterating the efforts of 
the rest of the orchestra although I could see from the strenuous 
movements of their arms and bodies that they were also still 
playing. It must have been about this time that I heard a per- 
formance of this piece at the Alexandra Palace where explosions 
from cannons and even fireworks were introduced for the finale. 
Far from writhing in his grave I should imagine that Tchaikovsky 
would have thought it all great fun had he been able to be present. 


Ouverture Solennelle, 1812, Op. 49 was my first real musical 
excitement. Later I was to get to know the music of Tchaikovsky 
well, to love and at the same time to be irritated at his symphonies, 
and literally to wallow in the slow movement of the Op. 11 
String Quartet. I still consider the Piano Concerto, Op. 23, and 
the Trio, Op. 50 (obtainable in the Columbia Masterworks 
Series) to be among the greatest achievements of all music. 
Tchaikovsky is also connected with one of my queerest mental 
experiences—an afternoon when I went to the Queen’s Hall 
feeling unutterably depressed and miserable, the cause long since 
forgotten, and after listening to the Pathétique Symphony to come 
again into the street, exhilarated, happy and full of the joy of life ! 
An odd example of the mental effects of music. But these experi- 
ences were to come, meanwhile let us make an odd start to our 
collection with the 1812 Overture, of which there are so many 
recordings that I hesitate to recommend which is best. But for 
conductors you can take your choice between Stokowski, Wood 
and Goossens. 


It was about this time that I must have first heard the same 
composer’s Nutcracker Suite Op. 71a, a most fascinating example of 
light music at its best, music which still has a charm for me. 
No one has written more gracious ballet music than Tchaikovsky 
as Russian Ballet enthusiasts well know. 


Mendelssohn, now considered rather small beer by the moderns, 
also made an impression on me, who could not help liking the 
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pleasant and melodious incidental music to “‘ A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream ” ?—and here again are many recordings of the 
Overture and Scherzo. 

It was at the King’s Theatre that I heard my first symphonies, 
and what more tuneful introduction could I have had than 
Schubert’s Unfinished? Later I was to learn that it was never 
finished because the composer on his death bed considered it 
more essential to finish the immortal C major numbered seven by 
Breitkopf and Hartel, but nine by the B.B.C. Long as this 
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work is it can never be too long for me. With its many repeats, this 
is a symphony that might possibly become tedious, but when 
Sir Thomas Beecham conducts it, it is revealed as one of the master- 
pieces of music. It was Schubert who was also to enlighten me 
that songs vastly different from the sentimental Victorian ballad 
had been written, for the first time I heard that amazing Op. 1, 
Der Erlkonig and realised that the piano part was as an essential 
part of a song as the voice, far remote from the insipid accom- 
paniments I had heard so far. 





ARCANGELO CORELLI 


Born Fusignano (Bologna), 1653, died, Rome, 1713. 


by RICHARD HOLT 


4 COREL importance,” says a writer, J. Combarieu, 
“rests in the fact that he brought progress to style, that is 
to say, the art of constructing the period, the logic and the phrase 
of musical discourse.” Technically, he is important because he 
virtually founded the Violin Sonata and the Concerto Grosso. 
Also, he was the leading violinist of his time. His technique was 
supple and notable for an exquisite singing tone, as can be deduced 
from his use of the instrument in his compositions. It is said by 
eye-witnesses that when he played, “his countenance was 
distorted,” “‘ his eyes were red as fire’ and that “ his eyeballs 
rolled in agony.” That being so, it is not surprising to learn he 
was of a nervous disposition and was thereby often prevented from 
doing himself justice before strangers. 


Corelli displayed a love of music very early and his first teacher 
was Matteo Simonelli, a musician at the papal chapel. Church 
music, however, did not appeal to him and he went to Giovani 
Bassani, who taught him the principles of violin playing. Corelli 
made rapid progress and soon qualified for the title of virtuoso. 
In 1672 he visited Paris, where, it is related, he was coldly 
received by his compatriot, Lulli, who, if the story is true, was 
probably nervous about a possible rival. Corelli suffered from a 
rare complaint, excess of modesty and doubtless he left Paris 
on that account. In 1680 he visited Germany, entering the service 
of the Elector of Bavaria. In 1685 or thereabouts he returned 
to Italy and published his first work, 12 Trio Sonatas for Two 
Violins and ’Cello, with bass for organ, dated 1683. By this time 
he had established a great reputation and he was a favourite 
of Rome society. His special friend and patron was Cardinal 
Pietro Ottoboni, who permitted him to make his home in his 
palace, where concerts were held every week under Corelli’s 
leadership. Corelli had also intimate friends amongst several 
great painters of the time and all his life he was a lover of art, 
leaving at his death a valuable collection of pictures. Corelli’s 
fame had extended throughout Europe by this time and he was 
considered the foremost musician in Italy, distinguished foreign 
visitors paying him homage whenever they visited the city. 

In 1700 Corelli became conductor of the chief orchestra in 
Rome and when Handel came to Italy the two musicians met and 
became friends. 


There is an interesting story of a rehearsal, of one of Handel’s 
works, in the course of which the latter tried to explain to Corelli 
how a certain passage should be executed. At last losing his 
temper, Handel snatched Corelli’s violin away from him and 
played the passage. Corelli, far from getting angry, merely 
replied, “‘ But, my dear Saxon, this music is in the French style, 
to which I am not accustomed.” Nevertheless, Handel’s opinion 
of Corelli was a high one. In 1708 Corelli visited Naples, where 
the orchestra was under the famous Alessandro Scarlatti. He had 
been doubtful whether the band would be able to accompany 
him properly but after hearing them, he exclaimed, “‘ Si suona a 





Napoli (“ They can play at Naples!”’) Corelli left Naples 
as the result of a humiliating incident ; to quote from Groves: 
“Corelli was leading the performance of a composition of 
Scarlatti, when in a passage that was probably not written well 
for the violin, he made a very conspicuous mistake, while Petrillo, 
the Neapolitan leader, who was familiar with the passage in 
question, executed it correctly. Then came a piece in C minor. 
Corelli, already disconcerted, led it off in C major. ‘ Ricomin- 
ciamo!’ (‘ Let us begin again.’), said Scarlatti with his usual 
politeness and poor Corelli started once more in major, so that 
Scarlatti was at last obliged to point out his mistake.”’ It is difficult 
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to understand how so great a musician could fail to distinguish 
between C major and C minor: doubtless, nervous agitation was 
the cause. When Corelli returned to Rome he found a new rival, 
Valentini, was the hero of the public as composer and violinist ; 
in fact, during the last years of his life he found himself superseded 
by younger rivals and the loss of his supremacy worried him 
intensely, causing his health to fail. He died in 1713 and was 
accorded a munificent burial in the Pantheon, very near, if not 
next to the tomb of the great painter, Raphael, Cardinal Ottoboni 
causing a marble monument to be erected over his grave. 


Corelli was an unassuming, likeable personality ; he dressed 
very shabbily and lived very carefully. Handel once remarked 
about him, ‘* Corelli loves to visit picture galleries, when he can 
get in free.’’ At all events, he was a passionate lover of art and if 
he visited the art gallery only on free days, the offence is not 
widespread. His picture and engraved title-pages of some of his 
works will be found in Kinsky’s History of Music in Pictures, page 210. 


Records of his music are few: the most important in the Eng- 
lish lists are: Christmas Concerto, Parl. E11064-5 (State Orchestra, 
Berlin, conductor Dr. Weissmann), 4s. each: Sonata in E minor 
for Violin and Piano, Col. DX854 (Ossy Renardy and Leo 
Taubman), 4s.: La Folia (Sonata No. 12 in D minor), H.M.V. 
DB1501. (Menuhin and H. Giesen), 6s. The Christmas Concerto 
is a gem, containing a beautiful Largo-Pastorale, ‘‘ fatto per il 
notte di natale ’’ (for Christmas Eve). It begins with the violins 
playing a tender, lullaby-theme, over a deep bass and pursues its 
lovely melodic line gently to the end. The other movements, 
both slow and fast, are characterised by the tranquil loveliness 
and happy vivacity that mark Corelli’s works. The violins sing 
harmoniously throughout this Concerto, of which, this splendid 
recording in passing, is always a popular favourite at Christmas. 
Corelli composed twelve Concerti Grossi. The Sonata in E minor, 
Col. DX854, is a good example of the Corelli Sonata, of which 
he composed over fifty ; the music is spontaneous and distin- 
guished and illustrates Corelli’s understanding of the singing 
powers of his instrument. The slow movements in the Concerto 
and the Sonata both express a grave melancholy, to which the 
quick form an effective foil. They can be recommended to the 
discerning music-lover with every confidence. 
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ROUND AND ABOUT WITH W.R.A. 


How do We Listen ? 


That question, and its surprisingly diverse answers, lies at the 
root of most of the disagreements about music which, when con- 
ducted with friendly modesty, tend to burnish our wits and broaden 
our understanding of the art. In few subjects, I should think, 
do we more surely need to remember the fable of two knights who 
each saw one side (a differently painted one) of the inn’s signboard, 
and fought about it. There are so many different ways of taking 
in music. What really is its substance, and are there any “ right” 
ways of apprehending it ? I recall one of the meatiest lectures I 
ever attended: that by Dr. Philip Vernon, the brilliant young 
Cambridge psychologist (now of Glasgow) to the Musical 
Association, our specialist learned society. He listed and explained 
these ways, and I venture, with gratitude for his light and leading 
to musicians, to summarise them, slightly simplifying. Readers 
may like to decide what type of listener they are. Most of us are 
blends of several. 


The Seven Ears of Man 


Dr. Vernon listed seven different typical effects of music : 

First, the direct physical and physiological effects. Music 
increases muscular energy (this is probably what ‘“ Atticus ” 
had got hold of—see my last article) ; hence the seaman’s working 
shanty. Music has, for some strained minds, medical value. 
Probably crooning has a physical effect on us (besides stimulating 
the desire to gather up all one’s strength and strangle its loathe- 
some begetters). When we describe harmonies as “ cold” or 
“* glowing,” there seems to be some actual effect on the body 
(cf. Dr. Savill’s book, Music, Health and Character, reviewed in 
July by A.R.) This woman doctor, I see, is quoted as saying that 
music is good for some bites. I wonder if it’s on the principle 
which makes me ask: ‘‘ For what sorts of music to-day might a 
bite be good ? ” 

Then, secondly, music calls up trains of wandering (non- 
musical) thought. Dr. Vernon finds that lazing in a hot bath 
has the same result. He has found that the phenomenon 
** increases in certain moods or with fatigue, that it varies inversely 
with the technical or emotional interest of the music, and that 
it is least prominent among the most musical, who prefer to 
attend actively to most of what they hear.” 


Tears from a Time-table 


Thirdly, there is the enormous category of emotional reactions 
or interpretations of the music, which may call up pictures. Some 
may be surprised to hear that “ it has been proved that a singer 
can convey various general emotions to listeners simply by singing 
notes of different timbre, without varying the pitch, duration 
or intensity.” We remember the tale of the old opera singer, who 
undertook to reduce his hearers to tears by singing the multiplica- 
tion table : the other side of the medal inscribed ‘‘ What does 
it matter.what words you sing. So long as the tune has a right 
good swing ?”’ All the types of response so far are, of course, 
opposed to analysis and objectivity, which are the qualities that 
most immediately mark off professional musicians from the bulk 
of amateurs, the former being trained in a quite different school 
(there is, of course, no aesthetic or ethical criticism whatever 
implied in this statement of an obvious feact). The pro. is not by 
any means confined to analytical listening. Very few are. We 
are all complex creatures. 


A Curious, Little Considered Cause 


Fourthly, Dr. Vernon believes that often the awareness of 
rhythm or melodic pitch “is primarily dependent upon some 
appropriate minute muscular adjustments ”’—not the common 
toe-tapping kind, but subtler ones of which one may not be aware. 
This is a striking idea. Probably many of us (especially if we play 


or sing) could prove it true, by close introspection. Dr. Vernon 
gives an experiment which I have tried with various single 
listeners, and with audiences, from pros. to the entirely untrained. 
You ask them to run through, mentally, some familiar tune. At 
the same time you play something entirely different, or else 
ask them to repeat to themselves (not aloud) vowel sounds, such 
as “ ah, ay, ee, ay, ah, ay, ee, ay . . .” The relatively unmusical, 
when vowelising, could not keep on hearing, within, his familiar 
tune, though the irrelevant music being played did not bother 
him. The good musician had no difficulty about repeating 
the vowels, but was bedevilled, and quite brought to a standstill, 
by the irrelevant music. Many of us must have felt some such 
effect when trying to attend to the maddening “ background 
music ” which is one of the curses of talkies. Why on earth they 
waste money and infuriate people of taste by all this unnecessary 
sound I can’t imagine. Nothing is more apt to keep me away from 
cinemas. It is just another example of the degradation of music 
that is one of the most miserable things to contemplate, on so 
many hands. 


Bedlam ! 


Fifthly, Dr. Vernon finds an extremely elaborate category of 
interpretation of music (that is what it really is) by people who 
associate everything they hear with colours, tastes, patterns, and 
heaven knows what-all. This kind of interpretation happens to 
be highly antipathetic to me, but I have to recognise that it 
is bound up with the listening of enormous numbers of people. 
(I hazard the guess that deeper traits of the mind—particularly 
superstitious ones—may be concerned ; but the whole affair 
is immensely complex and bewildering.) ‘‘ Absolute pitch,”’ 
by the way, says Dr. Vernon, falls under this fifth heading, for 
it is some sort of association between pitch and name. There are 
enough complications (and some almost unbelievable but tested 
claims) in this branch alone, to fill a book. I ought perhaps to 
add, having mentioned that I have never experienced any colour 
or other interpretations of music, that, in common with a great 
many musicians, I have not absolute pitch. One learns, of course, 
to do all that is necessary by cultivating to the utmost whatever 
degree of pitch-sense nature has given one (the limits of this 
appeal to be settled at birth). I can usually tell pitch-divergence 
to a fiftieth of a semitone (the degree of perception varies, probably 
due to unknown physical causes), so I get along well enough. 
(Lord, if people never played or sang more than that much out 
of truth !) 

This fifth category is indeed a crusher. 

How can one who hears (or, at any rate, believes he hears) the 
music, the whole music and nothing but the music, debate with 
another who instantly decks out everything with all the parapher- 
nalia that the senses afford ? It’s as bad as a Socialist arguing 
with a Tory ! 


The Trained Man’s Activities 


Sixthly, ‘‘ auditory images and intellectual processes,’’ con- 
ditioned largely by training in music. This is bound up with 
historical knowledge and the study of styles. Those who listen 
thus can inhibit most of the kinds of attention listed above, and 
substitute various forms of analysis. Of course, they get every 
bit as much pleasure in those ways—they wouldn’t use them if 
they didn’t. Analysis becomes partly subconscious. Some writers 
on “‘ appreciation ”’ think the ordinary, untrained listener can 
work that way. My experience is that this is almost entirely 
fallacious: one has definitely to be trained to it, as to any other 
science. Music happens to be a beautiful blend of science and 
art, but you can’t learn it without a great deal of labour—often 
tedious. 

Emotions, says Dr. Vernon, can arise directly from the patterns 
of tones. Some people find this hard to believe. I’m not sure, 
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even now, exactly what I believe about the saying I’ve often 
quoted, “‘ The music itself is the meaning.” It probably takes us 
into realms of psycho-physiological speculation that are little 
explored, and not at all understood. The whole subject of the 
“meaning ” of music is obscure—though these analyses of Dr. 
Vernon’s are the best and fullest short survey I know. 


World, Flesh, and Devil 


Lastly, non-musical stimuli get in our way—the people around 
us, the mood we are in, the worries of the world or the tummy— 
heavens, what trifles can take the bloom off eternal loveliness ! 

These seven factors combine and break up and re-combine in 
various persons. Pity the poor critic, trying to deliver an objective 
judgment about Kutupruff’s new a-music! (As the dear Queen 
decisively remarked, “* It may be a-music, but it is not amusing.’’) 
I hope Dr. Vernon will some day write a book on our funny 
ways with music. Meanwhile, anybody whose local library 
contains (as a good one should) the Proceedings of the Musical 
Association, can read, in the 1932-3 volume, a fuller account 
(though still a condensed one) of those queer and, to me, almost 
terrifying differences. Well may this respected journal peaceably 
place at the head of its correspondence page the motto “ De 
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gustibus . . .”” But (between you and me) does anybody really 
imagine that anybody else will ever take any notice of that ? 


Competition : ‘ Bare Bones ’’ and Bunkum 

To go to press in time, I have to fill most of my space early 
this month, with other matter, keeping only this corner to say 
that I adjudge Mr. Patric Stevenson, The Deanery, Waterford, 
Eire, to be the winner of my little competition (see July, page 57). 
I think the Sunday Times writer’s remarks pretty fair rubbish. 
O that “jargon”! Do these wambler-writers never learn, with 
pleasure, the necessary “jargon” of a hobby ? Why single 
out poor old music for this silly label ? I have read all the entries 
with sympathy, realising the fear that laymen are apt to have of 
an art which, look at it how you will, is inevitably full of complex 
detail, and that, in most of its grandest manifestations, makes 
high demands on memory and the power of assimilation. It 
needs some “ trouble,”’ but isn’t it worth it ? In another Rounda- 
bout I will quote some of the competitors’ remarks, for all of which 
I thank them, mentioning, as among the best, those of “‘ Seeker ” 
(a good runner-up), ‘‘ Soundbox,”’ and Hubert Peyton. Those 
who happen to see the Musical Times will find further notes on 
this matter in the issues of June, page 455, and July, page 533. 





CONFERENCE CATECHISM 


1. Are plans for the Conference of Gramophiles still provisional ? 
—No : interest has become so keen and widespread that the 
Conference is now definitely ON. 

2. Where is the venue ?—At High Leigh, Hoddesdon, Herts. 

3. What are the dates ?—Friday evening, November 4th to 
Monday morning, November 7th. 

4. And the cost ?—32s. 6d. inclusive of board, residence, and 
Conference fees ; 25s. inclusive, for members unable to arrive 
until Saturday evening. 

5. Are there any “‘ extras ’”? ?>—None whatever. 

6. Are non-residents invited ?—Certainly : admission to each 
of the seven sessions for daily visitors will be 1s., but ‘‘ season 
tickets ”” may be purchased for 5s. (Meals will be available at 
popular prices for non-residents. ) 

7. May members bring their wives ?—There is ample accom- 
modation at High Leigh, and any who wish to spend a quiet 
week-end among beautiful surroundings may do so without 
taking part in the proposed deliberations. But the above charges 
cannot be reduced for visitors not attending the conferences. 

8. Is there ample garage accommodation ?—Yes. 

g. Why is the Conference not being held in London ?— 
Partly because charges would be higher, but mainly because 
detractions and distractions (even on Guy Fawkes Night !) will 
be unwelcome during a particularly full and hectic week-end. 

10. What are the rail fares from London ?—9s. (week-end 
return) ; 2s. 3d. (day return) from Liverpool Street to Broxbourne 
(which is a mile-and-a-half from High Leigh). Green Line 
Coaches also run to Hoddesdon. 

11. What is High Leigh ?—A large country mansion standing 
in a forty-five acre park overlooking extensive woodland and 
river scenery. The estate has been converted into a conference 
centre, and is in use as such all the year round. Conference and 
Dining Halls, Reading and Writing Rooms, and a Garden-hall 
are for the convenience of residents, there being sleeping accom- 
modation for over 150 people. 

12. Who are the Conference lecturers ?—Since this is a Con- 
ference, and not a Course of Instruction, there are no lecturers. 
All members will be on an equal footing : they will be encouraged 
to express their views on all matters appertaining to the 
gramophone, but they will not be asked to listen to long 
perorations. 


13. How will the Conference sessions be conducted ?—A 
Chairman will conduct each meeting, and one or two “ experts ”’ 
may lead each debate. Discussion will then be open to all. No 
speech will exceed ten minutes, unless by majority consent of 
those present. 

14. What is meant by “Group Discussions ” ?—Sectional 
meetings of enthusiasts interested in special topics (opera, collect- 
ing, musical education, societies, swing, technical subjects, etc.) 
held between the main sessions. Plans for these cannot be de- 
finitely fixed until the Conference opens. 

15. Are prominent people in the gramophone world attending? 
—The Conference is open to enthusiasts, whether prominent or not ; 
among the first applicants were a Doctor and his wife in British 
Somaliland, a collector from Holland, an “ invasion” from 
Scotland, and contingents from one or two gramophone societies. 

16. What is the “ exhibition of instruments and accessories ”’ ? 
—Not so much an advertisement, as a genuine attempt to intro- 
duce members to one good instrument or accessory from each of 
the manufacturers. 

17. Is the session devoted to THE GRAMOPHONE a piece of 
propaganda ? Not in the least : THE GRAMOPHONE is the only 
journal serving the needs of keen gramophiles, and it is only 
natural that its readers should express approval or disapproval of 
its various features. Representatives of THE GRAMOPHONE will 
probably be present—in their own interests. In these days, no 
Editor can afford to ignore the views of a representative section of 
his readers. : 

18. When should bookings be made ?—Full fees have already 
been paid by some members. A reduction of 2s. 6d. will be made 
on the above charges for all bookings received before 
September ist. 

19. What association or concern is backing this Conference ?— 
None. It is a personal effort on the part of Mr. W. W. Johnson 
(who is unconnected in any way with the trade) to organise on a 
national basis the first conference of gramophiles in gramophone 
history. Mr. Johnson is both organising and backing the venture. 

20. To whom should enquiries be sent ?—To Mr. W. W. 
Johnson, c/o THE GRAMOPHONE, 10a, Soho Square, W.1. 
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The R.V.W. patented 
cabinet builds up like 
an expanding bookcase 
—always complete but 
never finished. Freedom 
from warp. Rapid and 
easy reference. Perfect 
simplicity. Write for 
full details of these and 
other models in any 
finish to match existing 
furniture. 
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443384 








Have you had the August ‘Rimington 
Review’ dealing with all the new 
record issues? A copy will be sent 
== you post free on request. 















Height’ - - = [4h inches | per section 
capacity 100 You will find R.V.W. non-metallic 
Depth Pa PA - |34 ‘s either 10” or needles the best you have ever used— 
: 12” records for pick-up or gramophone, 2/- per pkt. | 
Width - - — 9% Price - 50/- 
Delivered in Great Britain ; 
NO RECORD IS EVER VAN WYCK. 1D Hours: f. 
TOUCHED BY US WITH IMINGTON ° + 9.30 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
42/3 CRANBOURN STREET, Thursday | p.m: 
A METAL NEEDLE | CONDOM :WIC2 yip 
(Just opposite the Hippodrome) 


Gerrard 1171. 

























Names You Know 
in New Records 


PHIL REGAN Sings 


OUTSIDE OF PARADIS 
A — IRISH SWEET HEART OF 


(Both a film ,“ Outside of ee ) 


RAY NOBLE 


and His Orchestra 
THE MOON OF MANAKOORA, Fox-Trot 
(Film, “ Hurricane’’)—Featuring Tony 






















Martin. 
CRAZY RHYTHM, Fox-Trot, FB2002 (2s.) 


LARRY ADLER 


Mouth Organ Virtuoso 

SUPER SWING MUSIC—No. 75—I Got 

Rhythm, Fox-Trot. No. 76—Lover, 

Come Back to Me, Fox-Trot DB5037 (3s.) 

With Stephane Grappelly; . Django 

Reinhardt ; Joseph Reinhardt ; Eugene 
Vees and Roger Grasset. 


RAY VENTURA 


and His Collegians 
AFTER YOU'VE GONE, Quick-Step. 
BUGLE CALL RAG, Quick-Step. 
FB1989 (2s.) 
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ataudbia Kcoinds 
or Auguot 





DOROTHY LAMOUR 


With Herbie Kay & His Orchestra 
LOVELIGHT IN THE STARLIGHT (From film, “Her Jungle 


Love ’’). 
MOON ‘OF MANAKOORA (From film, “‘ Hurricane’’). 


DB1777 (3s.) 


















ANIA DORFMANN (Piano) 


RONDO CAPRICCIOSO (Mendelssohn, Op. 14). -In two 
parts. DB1776 (3s.) 


NATAN MILSTEIN (Violin) 


SONATA No. 12—Allegro; Adagio; Presto (Pergolesi). 
LARGEST TO in A major (Nardini). LX724 (6s.) 


ANATOLE KITAIN (Piano) 
in BRAHMS WALTZES (Op. 39) 


In five parts, covering al! the Waltzes, Nos. 1 to 16. Sixth 

side Ballade in D minor (“ Edward *") (Brahms, Op. 10, 

No. 1). With free Descriptive Notes, three Records, 

DX859 to DX861 (4s. each) 

(Auto. Coupling-Records Nos. DX8129 to DX813), price as 
above) 


CARLO BUTI, Tenor 


TWO GUITARS (Due Chitarre). In Italian. 
FLOWERS SO BEAUTIFUL (Fantasia d’e Vase) 
DB1775 (3s.) 
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COLUMBIA 


FIRST RECORDS 


of 
DOROTHY 
LAMOUR 


FROM HER FILM SUCCESSES 
"HURRICANE ancl 
"HER JUNGLE LOVE 


Magenta Label—- 








Dance and Variety 
FLANAGAN & ALLEN 


with Orch. Con. by Scott Wood 


DOWN AND OUT BLUES (Sam Mayo) 
SENDING OUT AN S.O.S. FOR YOU. 
FB1982 (2s.) 


MARIO LORENZI 
(Harp) 
AND TORCH 


(on the 
Columbia Studio Organ) 

LE CYGNE _ Swan) (Saint-Saens) 

RENDEZVOU FB1994 (2s.) 





First Columbia GERTRUDE NIESEN 


Records of— 


RHYTHM IS MY ROMEO, 


WHAT IS ROMANCE ? DB1779 \3s.) 


Star of ‘No Sky So Blue” 


IN PAREE IT’S LOVE. 
MY HEAVEN ON EARTH (From film, “ 


Start Cheerirg’’) 
DB1780 (3s.) 


All above first three titles from “ No Sky So Blue,’’ Sung by GERTRUDE NIESEN. With the Savoy Theatre 
Orch. Dir. by Fred Hartley. 









Marvellous Outdoor 
Recording— 


Record DX858 (4s.) 


A Big Special! TROOPING THE COLOUR, 1938 


on the Horse Guards Parade, June 9th 


In two parts. For details of contents of this special recording of historic interest, 
see the Columbia August Supplement, obtainable free from any Columbia dealer. 


Piayed by the BANDS OF THE HOUSEHOLD CAVALRY AND THE 
MASSED BANDS, DRUMS AND PIPES OF THE BRIGADE OF GUARDS 




















HORACE HEIDT 


& His Alemite Brigadiers 
A SHACK IN THE BACK OF THE HILLS 
Fox-Trot—Vocal Chorus by Larry 

Cotton. 
SHENANIGANS, Fox- ome a, Outside 
of Paradise’’) B1998 (2s.) 


MUSIC IN THE 


RUSS MORGAN 


MANNER 
AT A PERFUME COUNTER, Fox-Trot (on 
the Rue de la Paix)—Vocal Chorus by 
Russ Morgan. 
JEZEBEL, Fox-Trot (Film, “ Jezebel’’)— 
Vocal Chorus by Mert Curtis. 
FB1999 (2s.) 


Prices not valid in Eire 





ROYAL NAVAL SINGERS 
(Portsmouth) in SEA SONGS 


In two parts. Intro.: Whisky Johnny; Sally Brown; Let 

the Bulgine Run; Blow My Bully Boys; Billy Boy ; 

Johnny Come Down to Hilo; Blow the Man Down; Rio 

Grand, DX862 (4s.) 
(Conducted by C. T. Lee, B.Sc., R.N.) 


and—EDDIE PEABODY 
CARROLL GIBBONS 
HENRY HALL 
TAHITI BEACHCOMBERS 
MANTOVANI 
LECUONA CUBAN BOYS 
EUGENE’S VIENNESE ORCH. 








Columbia 


Complete August Supplement 





HILDEGARDE Sings 


GOODNIGHT ANGEL (Film, “ Radio City 
Revels *’) 

LOVE W eee IN (Film, “ Goldwyn 
Follies ’’) FB1992 (2s.) 


TOLLEFSEN (Accordeon) 

CARNIVAL OF VENICE. 

POET AND PEASANT OVERTURE 
(Suppé) FB1986 (2s.) 


The SIX SWINGERS 
Dir. by George Scott Wood 

SO YOU LEFT ME FOR THE LEADER 
OF A SWING BAND, Quick-Step. 

THE SNOOP, Quick-Step. FB2000 (2s.) 





st free from Columbia, Clerken- 


well Road, London, E.C.1. 
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chant thought out a case carefully, I beg to claim the 
indulgence of the Wagnerites among the readers of THE 
GRAMOPHONE for a few minutes to put before them my plea for a 
Wagner Society. If I remember correctly, I believe this point 
has been raised before, but I feel as a great Wagner enthusiast 
that it should be pushed ahead once more. 

I know that now this has been put forth, many people will 
maintain that Wagner is well represented in the catalogues and 
that there are plenty of excerpts from his operas to be found there. 
This I admit is true, but unfortunately they do not form a unified 
whole. In some of the sets more than one character is sung by two 
different singers, and sometimes two orchestras and conductors 
are employed, thus spoiling the whole effect. 

Starting with The Ring one can see how badly Wagner’s mighty 
Tetralogy suffers from this. 

Das Rheingold I regret to say is very neglected. It seems strange 
that the recording companys should have desisted from recording 
more of this masterpiece, for actually in my opinion it is far more 
compact musically than the more popular Die Walkiire. The 
motifs are woven together with a skill and completeness un- 
surpassed by ariy other composer. The music is of a most des- 
criptive nature, and to prove this one has only to listen to the 
Prelude. How wonderfully is the quietly flowing Rhine depicted, 
and yet the construction of the music could never be called highly 
complicated. 

There are three excerpts from this Opera in the H.M.V. Cata- 
logue. Namely, Alberich steals the gold — Dawn over Valhalla and 
Wotan and Loge descend into Nibelheim on D1546, and two versions 
of The Gods enter Valhalla on D1319 and Di117. The former is in 
its original form, whilst the latter is purely an orchestral record. 
Columbia also offer a version which is orchestral with the addition 
of the Rhinemaidens. 

Up to the present H.M.V. have issued two Die Walkiire Albums. 
These are Nos. 47 and 237. The former consists of selected 
passages from Acts I, II, and III, whilst the latter is a complete 
recording of Act I. This I consider one of the finest pieces of 
Wagnerian recording, and would strongly recommend it to those 
who have not yet bought it. All who have heard Lotte Lehmann’s 
Sieglinde need not be told about the perfection of her performance 
in this role, and all I need say, is that it has been fully recaptured 
by the recording of this Act. The whole set is worth buying to 
listen to her alone, regardless of Melchior’s heroic singing and 
Bruno Walter’s masterly interpretation of the score. 

Album No. 47 I can offer as an example of dual interpretation. 
We have a German and Australian Briinnhilde in Leider and 
Austral, and two different orchestras and conductors ; these being 
the L.S.O. and Berlin State Opera Orchestra under Coates and 
Blech respectively. Apart from Leider and Schorr and the playing 
of the Orchestras, the rest of the artists are not up to the standard 
that one has now become accustomed to in Wagnerian singing. 

Sieg fried is represented by two albums in the General Catalogue 
and two in the Connoisseur. These are a little more unified, 
inasmuch that Melchior is the Siegfried in three of the four 
albums. In the set with Laubenthal as Siegfried there are two 
pieces that have now been recorded by Melchior. The other 
records are devoted principally to the Wotan Erda duet, and 
an abridged version of the Love Duet. If one debars the Laubenthal 
recordings that have been done by Melchior, and the abridged 
Love Duet (which is incidentally much more satisfactory as far as 
singing and interpretation are concerned than the complete 
recording) the cast works out as follows :—Siegfried—Melchior, 
Mime—Tessmer and Reiss, Alberich—Habich, Wotan—Schorr, 
Bocklemann and Schipper, Briinnhilde—Florence Easton, Erda— 
Olszewska, and The Forest Bird—Nora Gruhn. 

Even when these records are arranged in their natural sequence 
they do not form the complete Opera, as there are cuts in all of the 
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three Acts. Had there only been one Wotan and Mime it would 
not have been so disconcerting, especially in the case of Wotan, 
who is sung by three singers. It would have been to much 
better advantage if Schorr had done Wotan in all the sets, for at 
the time they were recorded, he was the finest living exponent of 
that role. Again, it is a pity that Tessmer was not entirely 
entrusted with Mime, as I doubt if his characterisation will ever 
be equalled. He so fully represents the sly, treacherous, whining 
dwarf, that from the moment he opens his mouth one can only 
heartily hate him. 

In summing up these records of Siegfried I would say that the 
artistic level is high and the recording good, but this does not 
fully compensate for the lack of unity in the performance as a 
whole. 

Finally there is Gétterdammerung, perhaps the most overwhelming 
of the “Ring” Operas. There are several odd recordings of 
excerpts from this Opera in the various catalogues, and some very 
fine ones, especially in the H.M.V. Catalogue. The majority of 
these excerpts are versions of the Funeral March, Rhine Journey and 
the Rhine Maidens music from Act III. There is a specially fine 
version of the Rhine Journey in the Columbia lists. This is by 
Bruno Walter conducting the British Symphony Orchestra. 

The H.M.V. Gétterdammerung Album consists of sixteen records, 
and the cast is a most varied one. The standard of the performance 
varies considerably, and without appearing prejudiced, I must say 
the full honours go to the Continental singers, and the orchestras 
under the four conductors—Blech, Coates, Muck, and Colling- 
wood. This is the most unsatisfactory of the ‘‘ Ring ”’ Albums, and 
it would have been better to have left the final opera of Wagner’s 
Tetralogy unrecorded, instead of offering this inadequately sung, 
and varied interpretation. 

If only taking the “* Ring ”’ into consideration, I would say that 
it is most essential that we should have a Wagner Society, for how 
can justice be done to this great work by piecemeal recording and 
unsatisfactory singing. ‘Therefore, I think the urgency of the 
matter should be stressed for if it is left much longer, the pick of 
the Wagnerian singers will no longer be in their prime, and it will 
be a very hard task to find those fit to fill their places. 

To have a complete recording of the whole “‘ Ring ”’ should not 
be taken as a thing beyond our wildest dreams, but made a real 
possibility, and with patience, I personally see no reason why it 
should not be achieved. 

Once a Wagner Society is brought into being, its first task 
should most certainly be this complete ‘“ Ring’’, and after 
Tristan and Parsifal could be taken into consideration. I know 
that there is a so-called complete recording of Tristan in the 
Columbia Catalogue, but as every Wagnerian knows it is not the 
best of recordings. One of its chief faults is too much prominence 
allowed to the voices, which is certainly bad in Tristan. The 
orchestra sounds much too far away, and consequently the full 
richness of Wagner’s orchestration is missed. 

There is, I must say, an excellent recording of Act III of 
Parsifal, under the authoritative baton of Karl Muck, and the 
singing is on a high level. My one regret is that Janssen was not 
chosen to sing Amfortas. No singer conveys Amfortas’ mental and 
physical anguish as does Janssen. His interpretation of this role 
is one of the most beautiful things on the operatic stage to-day. 

One other thing should stand out as a deed to be accomplished 
by a Wagner Society, and that is a complete recording of the most 
human of operas—Die Meistersinger. There are many of its lovely 
passages to be had on records, and the individual performances are 
very fine, but when placed in their natural sequence they leave 
many large gaps, and perhaps form but a third of this wonderful 
opera. 

To conclude I would ask all those, who with me, desire to 
see Wagner represented as he should be, to voice their opinions and 
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rally to support and push ahead, what will be a really great 
and worthwhile undertaking. Might I add that I dosincerely hope 
the Editor will give my plea some thought, for as everybody knows 
he has not spared his support in the matter of Societies, and has 
certainly given much help in this field. 
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If only we Wagnerites could get the support of Mr. Ernest 
Newman, I dare say we could consider half our battle over. To 
have him to write the analytical notes on the operas would just 
set the seal on the whole thing. 


TURN TABLE TALK 


“The Gramophone "’ at Home 


Opportunities for the staff and contributors of a critical review 
to meet each other are all too rare. Journalists are usually ex- 
tremely critical of each other, and consequently any occasion for 
healing old sores and making new contacts is especially welcome. 
So far as THE GRAMOPHONE is concerned, there is always the 
basic love of music ready to bridge the widest gulfs of specialisa- 
tion, and belligerent readers may console themselves with the 
prospect of W.R.A. and Mr. Edgar Jackson charging their 
glasses to the memory of St. Cecilia. 

Whether such a toast was in fact honoured at the party given 
last month in London by the Editors we cannot say, but the 
occasion provided the keenest debate, while the natural con- 
viviality of good friends assured a happy and most congenial 
gathering. Our thanks are due to the London Editor for allowing 
us to be let out on parole from our respective cells. 


Music in London 


Sir Henry Wood’s 44th season of Promenade Concerts will 
soon be under way at Queen’s Hall, and once again London will 
experience the miracle of forty-nine symphony concerts in eight 
weeks under one conductor. Among the soloists this year, two 
names stand out—Lance Dossor, the pianist from Yorkshire, 
who is well set for an international career, and Michal Hambourg, 
pianist daughter of Mark Hambourg. Miss Hambourg is known 
on records as her father’s partner in many two-piano recordings, 
a combination which once evoked from Mr. Edwin Evans the 
comment that it was time Mr. Hambourg took on someone his 
own size. At a recent Palladium recital, Miss Hambourg showed 
that we may expect much from her as a player in her own right. 


In the Autumn 


There is to be opera in English at the Royal Opera, starting 
on October 1oth. Moreover, we are promised an English premiere 
in George Lloyd’s new opera, “‘ The Serf.’ Mr. Lloyd is a 
young Cornishman, and Penzance, which runs an orchestra 
of sixty-five players, knows him well. The Times has described 
him as writing as though the stuff of opera was in his blood—a 
most uncommon tribute to an Englishman. His Third Symphony 
has been done at a B.B.C. Contemporary Music Concert, and 
his opera “ Iernin ” made a big impression on those who took 
the trouble to see it at the Lyceum. Hopes of seeing Sibelius in 
London again are revived by the announcement of a festival 
in his honour to be given under the direction of Sir Thomas 
Beecham starting on October 27th. We are still waiting for that 
Eighth Symphony, for so long promised for the Royal Phil- 
harmonic Society. Would not its first performance be a fitting 
climax to this festival ? 


At the Seaside 


Readers taking their holidays at one of the resorts where there 
is a municipal orchestra may well be surprised at what is expected 
of these musicians. At Folkestone, for instance, where Mr. 
Eldridge Newman is in charge, there is an orchestra of twenty, 
who in the course of a week must give a symphony concert, 
accompany variety acts, support popular concert singers and 
provide suitable tea-time music, to say nothing of supplying a 
string quartet for a series of chamber concerts. No passengers 
here with four violins, one ’cello, one horn, one trumpet, one 
trombone and so on to scale. No use applying for a job unless 
you can produce tone from a fiddle worthy of an international 


virtuoso. Good luck to these men, who are keeping the flag 
flying, often in the face of unsympathetic councillors. 


A Prophet in Our Midst 


Captain Cuthbert Reavely claims to be the only officer in the 
regular Army to have sung at the Royal Opera. Following hits 
year’s production of “The Magic Flute,” Captain Reavely 
wrote as follows to a London newspaper : “ One is grateful for 
humour, but not always for propaganda, which was plainly the 
primary use found by your music critic for this Freemasonic 
farrago of Mozart at his most footling. The German Nazis in the 
cast showed better taste than your contributor, for even in this 
miserable work they set aside their personal feelings in the cause 
of what little art was to be found there.”’ The writer proceeds 
by claiming that Herr Hitler has restored “ the golden age ” and 
by hoping that we too shall do so “ when we have freed this 
dear land from the strangle-hold of the occult and the rapacity 
of ‘ the race of vultures which persecutes all others ’.”” We should 
be interested to hear the comments of the Mozart Opera Society, 
who have just given us the complete Flute. The newspaper in 
question merely commented that Captain Reavely is best known 
for his performances as King Ahab in Mendelssohn’s Elijah. 


How to Get More out of Life 


Rupert Croft-Cooke tells us how to do this in a lively little 
volume published by Geoffrey Bles (3s. 6d.). Travel and food, 
friends and gardening, pets and poetry are among the pleasures 
discussed ; his special subject, darts, is lightly touched upon in 
the chapter, ‘‘ Pubs,” and he has some apposite things to say 
on Gramophones : “ Decidedly the gramophone is a splendid 
thing for one’s own convenience.” But not always for one’s 
neighbours, and vice versa. 


Offenbach at Drury Lane 


Whatever difference of opinion there may be on the new 
Beethoven Seventh Symphony Ballet, there can be but one on 
“Gaietye Parisienne” one of the most enchanting diversions that 
the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo has ever staged. It is froth and 
frivol from beginning to end; Offenbach’s music is “ on its 
points’ when it is not deliciously sentimental, waltzing and 
barcarolling. Massine as the Peruvian is, as usual, the spark that 
sets the whole thing alight. 


Snow White 

H.M.V. have hit on a novel idea to let cinema goers know 
that they have the authentic records from “‘ Snow White and 
the Seven Dwarfs ” which is now on its first provincial tour. 

To emphasise the delights of these records a short film has been 
made which skilfully makes use of an incident which might 
take place in any home where children have seen the film. _ 

First one sees people crowding into a cinema where ‘“‘ Snow 
White ” is being shown, this changes to the laughing faces of 
two delightful children who are enjoying the film inside the 
cinema. From this we are transported to their home where 
father, trying to read the paper is appealed to by the boy and 
girl who cannot agree as to the tune of “ Heigh Ho.” The father 
(Stuart Robertson) who says he “ is no singer” is able to settle 
the point by producing a dainty little portfolio of “‘ Snow White ” 
records. 

The film ends with general joy and a recommendation from 
father to get the records. Incidentally the two children belong 
to V. S. Homewood the H.M.V. Catalogue Editor. 
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AND FIRST REVIEWS 


(Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V, Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List.) 





ORCHESTRAL 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 


Philadelphia Orchestra (Stokowski): L’apprenti sorcier 
(Dukas), and Berceuse from The Tempest (Sibelius). 
H.M.V., DB3533, 4 (12 in., 12s.). 

I suppose some accident of timing has brought the unfortunate 
duplication of the Berceuse: it is in the latest Sibelius Society 
album (see March, page 430). The piece is a clever evocation 
of the spirit of drowsiness, with, perhaps, a sense of watchfulness 
over all. Dukas’ piece, which has never been allowed to go out 
of the repertory, has represented him for years: little else was 
ever played, except now and again, La Peri. A year or two ago 
we had a few welcome performances of the opera “‘ Ariane et 
Barbe Bleu ’’, which was well received. Dukas (who died two 
years ago, at the age of seventy) has stood under Debussy’s 
shadow, but in opera at least he struck out a consistent path of his 
own, using leading themes without pedantry, and with cordial 
French clarity. Somewhat indebted to Franck and Wagner, he 
gave Stravinsky ideas (e.g., for Fireworks). We might well have 
recorded one or two other things, such as the piano sonata. As 
modern music fails, for the most part, to develop genial traits, 
we need increasingly to be reminded of pleasures such as men like 
Dukas and d’Indy can give us. Let us have more of them, please. 

The tale of the magician’s inept apprentice was one of Goethe’s 
ballads that pleased his people because of its touch of devilry 
(always a strong card in German romanticism: cf. Weber’s 
Der Freischiitz). Dukas, in 1897, touched it with French espiéglerie, 
and the result is a perfect specimen of piquant fantasy, as adroit 
in its amusing manipulation of orchestral magics as the ’prentice 
was clumsy in delivering his master’s spells. The story is soon 
told: how, on his master’s back being turned, the lad, anxious 
to prove to himself that he has picked up more than the old chap 
imagines, and also to have, in his turn, a servant to do dirty work 
for him, uses some of the spells that he has heard, to make the 
broom put on an old suit, and trot off to the river to fetch water to 
clean the floor. In a trice the obedient broom is back zealously 
filling all the buckets in the house. Splendid ! Amn’t I the grand 
magician ? But that’s enough water. Stop! O heavens, I’ve 
forgotten the spell to make him! The silly fool keeps on bringing 
water ; it’s slopping all over the house. Murder, we’ll be drowned 
if he doesn’t stop. In desperation the lad takes the axe and chops 
the broom in two. Hurrah, that’s finished him! Has it? O 
destruction, both halves are running with buckets now ;_ the 
floor is flooded half way up the walls. It’s rising up the stairs. 
O master, do come back. Help, help! Thank goodness, he’s 
coming ; master, I’ve been playing the fool, casting spells, and 
I can’t stop them working. A word from the master, and the 
broom loses its life, the flood recedes and vanishes ; all is as 
before.’ What happened to the would-be magician, history saith 
not. 

We hear first the weird theme of the true magic, then hints of 
the ascending four notes of the broom-theme,. with interjections 
of swift music. A drum-note (one for the connoisseur) announces 
the start of the trouble, that at first seems only fun. How fat is 


this bassoon: a masterly broomstick, this, sardonic in its slyness. 
Accompanying it are draughts of magic (with now and again a 
tiny Wagnerian tincture. The working up is exciting and yet 
beautifully controlled). 

The youth’s growing distraction as he tries the wrong spells 
is admirably suggested, towards the end of side two. The quieting 
down indicates the chopping in two of the broom, but almost at 
once we hear two devils where before was one. The composer 
artistically avoids prolonging the agony, only working it up to a 
gorgeous climax, and a last terrific pumping away at the theme, 
before the brass heralds the return of the boss. Here and else- 
where will be noticed the augmented interval (giving a neat 
sense of awe, when used in full scoring) that is part of the 
magician’s harmony. Peace returns, as the devils are driven out 
(they have the last, indignant word). Forty years ago this 
masterly turn-out was well recognised, and it still holds the 
boards of interest and excitement. There was a demon in the 
French, in those days—a double demon, one French and one 
German. Those were the days when a clever man could make the 
best of both worlds. Now, scarcely anybody seems able to make 
anything but the worst of them all. A visiting American friend, 
discussing trans-atlantic recordings, and listening to this one, 
opines that there is a general difference between the standard of 
instruments for which these Phily records (and others over there) 
are made, and ours ; so that we can scarcely expect to get the 
full value from the discs. I do not know if this thesis is entirely 
maintainable, but as the Phily’s present-day products are so 
well known, there can be little danger of anyone’s not expecting 
the timbres which characterise (especially) the strings. In this 
work their rather dark, biting quality is in order, because of the 
skittish nature of the music. Elsewhere, as I have frequently 
said, I am not “sold on it,” as our American friends say. In 
power and pungency, these records go about as far as I can, but 
not, I am glad to say, at all painfully further. 


London Symphony Orchestra (Goossens) : Suite No. 
2, L’Arlésienne (Bizet). H.M.V., Cgo21, 2 (12 in., 8s.). 
3021 contains Pastorale and Intermezzo; 3022, Minuet and 
Farandole. 


The suites that we commonly hear include numbers from 
both sets: the Prom. one, for instance, has three from No. 1, 
and two from No. 2. The valued Encyclopedia of Recorded Music 
makes clear the part which the various movements play, in both. 
Complications are introduced when some of this play’s music is 
employed in the ballet in ‘‘ Carmen.” His play, Daudet said, 
was a failure, in spite of young Bizet’s affectionate music (the 
composer was then just under thirty-four). Wanting in surprises 
was a “‘ painting, in three acts, of manners and events of which I 
alone could appreciate the absolute fidelity ;’’ but the “ silly 
laughter with which the emotional scenes were greeted ” grieved 
him. He had put his heart into the drama in a farmyard in the 
distant Camargue, “ full of the odour of well-plenished granaries 
and lavender in flower.”” What could boulevardiers or Parisian 
toilers know of the distant scene and its idyll ? This is one of 
many disappointments that I feel keenly sympathetic about, for 
I am fond of Daudet—and, indeed, the more one reads and hears 
of that period, the more rosy it seems. 

The Pastorale, of fair length, was originally, I find, for chorus 
and orchestra, and was later arranged for orchestra alone. Its 
middle part has a tripping drum-like accompaniment, of a 
Provengal dance-like nature. The Intermezzo has a tune familiar 
in another connection, as the Agnus Dei. Its title in the original is 
very different—La cuisine de Castelet, the farm in the Midi, where 
the tragedy is worked out. The tune is taken here rather faster 
than when it is sung, which gives it a somewhat matter-of-fact 
feeling, though the broad sentiment is still there. The Minuet 
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begins with a plaintive flute solo, with harp accompaniment. 
The middle section, for full orchestra, is of firmer spirit: The 
finale brings in the theme which was heard in the work’s overture, 
the Provengal “‘ March of the Kings ”’ (this is often used in the 
“Carmen” ballet). We remember its being so charmingly 
varied, in the prelude. Then a Farandole comes in, with drum- 
tapping. This alternates for a while with the march, and then 
combines with it. A clear, keen recording, though with nothing 
like the sonority of the Dukas. It stands fairly well in colour, 
though a little more warmth would be no harm. In other respects 
it is good value—in clarity, precision and lightness of hand. 


L. Goossens (oboe) and L.P.O. (E. Goossens): Concerto 
Grosso in B Flat (Handel). H.M.V., C2993 (12 in., 4s.). 
Welcome, old-timer! As an indefatigable home player of the 
concerti, I cheer every recorded example, for there is sure to be 
at least one movement that is a pure joy. There are piles of B 
flat concerti. This one is No. 8 in the second Breitkopf book 
(EB3337). The 1734 set are known as “ hautboy concerti ”’, 
though the oboe does not play entirely a soloist’s part. These 
are as a rule lighter than the later ones ; but the present one is of 
a later type, though light enough for any taste. It is in the 1741 
group, entitled by the publisher Walsh Select Harmony (he included 
music by Tartini and Veracini, too). Its melodious opening 
movement is as nearly heavenly as anything I know, even in 
Handel. An allegro follows, and then a siciliano. The finish is 
the most exquisite little endearing minuet imaginable. Needless 
to say how the Goossens touch, on both oboe and baton, perfectly 
frame these dainty delights. One thinks of how some conductors 
would play either the big bow-wow or Ye Olde, even here (may 
the dog bite them to death!). Don’t miss this record, which is 
made to erase the lines of care from every brow. 


Conservatoire Concerts Orchestra, Paris (Walter): Over- 
ture to Die Fledermaus (J. Strauss). H.M.V., DB3536 
(12 in., 6s.). 

It is good to find this conductor in a fresh part of the world 
away from queer nose-cutting, face-spiting people. The Viennese 
genius is so akin to the French in many ways that nowadays 
we may well expect our friends across the Channel to interpret 
as well as anybody the lighter side of its manifestations—especially 
when a man like Walter directs them. Possibly the rubato is a 
tiny thought logical, rather than inherent ; but he will shape 
them finely, if he has his time. It is natural that people should 
have turned of late years to the lighter side of Viennese music, 
as a relief from the German weight of old or its thin-lippedness of 
to-day. Perhaps we shall see a revival of interest in the lesser 
but amply pleasure-giving French music of the post-Franck- 
Debussy time ? I for one should be glad enough to hear more of 
that. This overture, with its smooth windings and alert accentua- 
tion, is particularly well unified by Walter. The tone is always 


refined, and the recording clean, net, about right for my scale of 
likings. 


Boston Promenade Orchestra (Fiedler): Overture, Morn- 


ing, Noon and Night in Vienna (Suppé). 
Cgo20 (12 in., 4s.). 
The boot is on the other foot, spiritually and tonally—or, shall 
I say, the soup is in the other bowl. As long as the band is not 
in the soup, all is well. The sounds are portentous, the music 
highly imitative. I have never understood why, since this overture 
has for a generation been played by countless seaside bands, 
a lot of the equally good overtures of the age it mentally belongs 
to should not be dusted off and brought out. Odd sheepishness, 
that likes one work, and never troubles to ask for more of the 
same brand. There are thousands like this—perhaps not quite 
so cosmopolitan, but equally good fun. The recording, having a 
lot of quiet music in it, shows the Bostonians in their most angelic 
aspect. And any way, Suppé asked for a big bang elsewhere. 
So few bangs and so many strokings deserve high marks. Nobody 
could do anything with the finish save put it on at the circus ; 
and one cannot imagine Boston countenancing that. 


H.M.V., 
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Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra (C. Schuricht): Seventh 
Symphony (Beethoven) ; and (last side), W. Kempff 
(piano): Prelude and Fugue in C sharp (Bach). Decca, 
K206-10 (12 in., 20s.). 


The Bach is No. 3 of the “ 48”. (The title ought always to give 
the number, either serially, as of the whole four dozen, or as of 
** Book 1’ or “‘ Book 2”’.) The style of playing is small and nicely 
curved. The fugue’s matter is all clear, without much emphasis 
(it contains quite a lot of new stuff as it goes along). The record- 
ing, not on anything like the fullest modern scale, is a wee bit 
dull-toned, but the size is much more Bachian than the usual 
fruits of a nine-foot grand, and (bating the dulness) I prefer 
it to that. 

The Seventh has just been ballet’d by Massine, with a broad 
general theme of “‘ the creation of the world and humanity, which, 
forgetting the word of God, is plunged in sin and consumed by 
fire.”’ As I enjoyed, with a sense of great stimulation, the Russians’ 
other symphony-ballets, I don’t think I should jib at this pro- 
gramme, becau7e one can listen to the symphony as “ pure ”’ 
music( if that be one’s nature) at one time, and listen with quite 
a different mind at the ballet, and so make the best of both 
worlds. I see no difficulty in that ; but anyone is, of course, free 
to dislike the whole idea if he is so inclined. 

Two factors may be mentioned, as to the inception of the 
symphony. It seems likely, as Grove suggested, that the congenial 
society that Beethoven found during his 1811 holiday found some 
echo in this work, which came out the year after. The countryside 
influences, together with his now grandly matured breadth of 
style, and perhaps an echo, too, from the Sixth (Pastoral), 
probably combined to keep this symphony on a notable height 
of good cheer and humane sentiment. Some writers (among 
them Rolland) feel that the Seventh is the true ‘“* Pastoral ”’. 
It is strongly romantic, and in that it shows one fruit of the then 
widely spreading gospel. Beethoven had finally come to take 
struggle and disappointment as part of life’s ups and downs, 
and had learned to enjoy his triumph over them. While he was 
writing it, the composer put into his diary this prayer of thank- 
fulness: ‘‘ Almighty God, how blessed I am in Thy works ; 
every tree speaks through Thee. O God, what glory there is in 
the woodlands, and on the heights there is peace, peace to serve 
Him.” 

The other element, which I once before briefly noted, is urged 
in an article in the American Musical Quarterly for July, 1935, 
by James Travis, on The Celtic Elements in Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony. The theme of the finale is an altered form of part of 
the piano accompaniment he wrote when arranging some Irish 
songs for the publisher Thomson: it is clear that the tune is 
derived from the Irish Air, Nora Creina. The jumping rhythm of 
the tune of the first movement (Allegro) is like that of other such 
songs. Then, in the Scherzo, Mr. Travis suggests the influence 
of an Irish jig, and in the Allegretto, that of an air, Tell me, dear 
Eveleen. Not all these tunes may have consciously been in 
Beethoven’s mind, but it is pretty sure that the first was. However, 
the great man takes his material from whatever place he happens 
to be in. It’s what he does with it that matters. And in this 
symphony we have one of the great rollicks of the world. 

Mr. Schuricht’s performance and the reproduction storm no 
heights. They seem to have kept in mind the open-air but not 
windy-day cheerfulness. The reproduction is thus on what may 
be considered the small side, with no very outstanding quality of 
tone. It is well balanced in detail, with less distinctive moments 
of either specially beautiful timbre or powerful bass than we 
often expect nowadays (e.g., near end of side three, first movement, 
the bass pull can be more exciting). 

The delicacy used in the second movement appeals to me. 
I do not care for the heaviness sometimes felt. The movement 
grows well, too, and moves with a good lithe tread. This seem; 
the way to let the music tell its own story, both in the opening 
and the reassuring middle section. How Schubertianly romantic 
is the bit last half inch of side four. It is in the scherzo that 
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we could perhaps do with a bit more of the wilder Beethovenian 
wind. The feeling here is rather that the recording should have 
been arranged to give more sonority without coarseness—to the 
bass (particularly the drums), e.g. It is a master among many 
masterly scherzi, and deserves being lifted on to a rather higher 
plane of tonal values than that on which it is set here. 

The finale is, of course, the place in which to go daft. This 
recording may get nearer it, with the biggest machines ; but 
mine, which has just produced ample tone, thank you, from a 
Boston Prom. disc, fails to give the true size of this finale, so I 
have to conclude that it’s not in the record. The energy of the 
playing seems good, and the distinctness of articulation and the 
quality of the pointing certainly are. These are strong qualities, 
always, for me. They get nearer what I want on the last side— 
perhaps through a definite saving up, always worth while. This 
side is excellent, and if the scale of the whole were only a bit 
bigger, I should like the production very much. As it is, the spirit 
pleases me well. 


PARLOPHONE 

Berlin State Opera Orchestra (Melichar): Humoresque, 
Op. 1o1, No. 7 (Dvorak), and Sleeping Beauty Waltz 
(Tchaikovsky). Parlo., R2536 (10 in., 3s.). 

Not a very enjoyable recording. The chamber is unsuitable for 
the quality of tone at a f level. As in too many records nowadays, 
the forte sounds scrawny, though the soft playing is much easier 
on the ear. The style is nicely chosen for the waltz—not too 
insistent, just letting the thing flow in broad periods. But our 
friends will have to find some better equation between their 
recording timbre and the hall’s resonance, Both, to my mind, 
are wrong, individually and collectively. The other piece is the 
best-known of the set, in G flat. It also is well shaped, with just 
a nice flavouring of rubato. I should like to hear this orchestra’s 
tone truly, and still live in hopes of doing so. 


W.R.A. 
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Volume 13. Diabelli Variations, Op. 120, played by 
Arthur Schnabel. H.M.V. DB3519-25. (42s.). 

The Diabelli Variations, like the Kunst der Fuge, have been 
declared unplayable in the sense that the instruments for which 
they were written cannot represent the composers’ intentions. 
Thus Bekker writes of Beethoven’s work that it ‘ laughingly 
disregards the insufficiencies of imperfect mechanism and soars 
on the wings of imagination high above the world of actuality. 
Both the B flat major sonata and the Diabelli Variations are 
written for an instrument which never existed and never will 
exist.” This is only a half-truth. Neither words, paint, stone, 
nor sound can ever fully realise the ideas they symbolise. The 
medium is not the idea itself, only its vehicle of representation. 

These Variations were composed after the last piano sonata, 
Op. 111 in C minor, a work which certainly shows that Beethoven 
considered the sensuous aspect of sound a secondary matter, but 
not one entirely negligible. The same is true of the Diabelli 
Variations. The wonderful modulation from E flat major to 
C major at the close of the XXXII Variation, the XX Variation, 
could not have been written by a man to whom beauty of sound 
meant nothing. 

The Variations are practicable piano music, but the work is 
one that does not endear itself to the heart though it engages the 
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mind. Too often in it Beethoven is in his most unlikeable mood 
and the humour is sometimes of a nature that does not appeal 
to the modern mind. 

It is music that must always interest the musician, for out of 
Diabelli’s trivial waltz Beethoven, uniting the two historical 
variation principles, melodic variation and variation of the bass, 
has made an undoubted, if unloveable, masterpiece, which 
reflects almost his every mood and presents a unique insight 
into his creative mind. 

Eric Blom contributes to the album an essay on Beethoven 
and the Variation Form and a note on the history of the work, 
as well as analytical notes, which for penetrating observation 
are of the greatest value. And so we come to the recording 
itself. 

Each section of the waltz is repeated and so this scheme is 
carried out in practically all the Variations. If it occasionally 
makes one groan in spirit it has the merit at least of giving us 
more chance to follow the workings of Beethoven’s mind. 

Diabelli gets a knock-out blow in Variation I: and from 
thenceforth it is Beethoven who commands the stage. 

There is a mysterious passage in Variation III which gives a 
hint of the sort of journey upon which Beethoven has set out 
and it is the remembrance of that which enables one to endure 
the “saucy humour” of such Variations as XVI and XVII. 
Beethoven is always compensating us. Two angular Variations 
are followed by the lovely No. VIII. The heavy-handed 
No. [X suddenly becomes delicate and instinct with harmonic 
beauty : and if the “ Don Giovanni” Variation (No. XXII) 
is a poor joke, No. X and No. XXV are full of wit. 

I cannot like the Fugue of the XXXII Variation and wish it 
was indeed unplayable: but compensation again comes with the 
wonderful enharmonic modulation at the close and the lovely 
poetical coda in which “the material seems to be gradually 
broken up and scattered into dust by being dissolved into orna- 
mental figures of gossamer lightness.”’ 

There has been no previous recording of this tremendous 
work and it must be said at once that all concerned have made 
a real success of it. The piano is exceptionally well recorded in 
the higher treble and bass, but is twangy sometimes in the middle 
of its compass. This we have had before in Schnabel’s record- 
ings. On the whole, also there is not much of the “ characteristic 
Schnabelian scamper ”’ in this long and arduous task. 

One has only to hear the first, twentieth, and last Variations 
to estimate how finely Schnabel has risen to the greatness of the 
work. Variation XX is one of the most profound pages in 
Beethoven and its haunting atmosphere is completely captured 
in playing and recording. There is true double piano here. 
Schnabel is least likeable where Beethoven, as it were, makes 
him so: but those pages must be tackled with energy, with hard 
and uncompromising tone. The portrait Beethoven has drawn 
could not be toned down without becoming ridiculous. 

I am sure this issue will take a very high place in Schnabel’s 
long list of Beethoven recordings and it should arouse much 
interest in a rarely played work. A. R. 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


Ania Dorfmann (piano). 


Rondo Capriccioso, Op. 14 
(Mendelssohn). Columbia DB1776. (10-in. 3s.). 

It may be well to state that the introductory Andante is also 
played, and expressively played, by Miss Dorfmann in this record- 
ing. She gets a nice feeling of suspense into the bars immediately 
preceding the “ bread-and-butter”” Rondo theme, which is 
intensified when one knows what is coming. Her precise staccato, 
machine-gun like, is pleasing and she does all that is possible 
with the deplorably commonplace tune of contrast to the Rondo 
theme. She also gives us some delicately fleet scale and arpeggio 
work towards the end. But the end itself was surely an error of 
taste on the part of Mendelssohn. It is simply an invitation to 
applaud. How much more artistic is the dying away at the 
close of the “ Bee’s Wedding” or the ‘“ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ”’ scherzos. 

The recording is good and the disc should be a popular one. 


Myra Hess (piano). 
“Stray Fancies ” 
(10-in., 3s.). 

A charming compliment to the eminent piano teacher by the 
President of his famous school and his most brilliant ex-pupil. 
Matthay’s piano music should be more played. His ideas are 
not distinguished, but his handling of them has a curious fascina- 
tion, for he writes as one to whom the piano is a natural form of 
expression for the communication of his thoughts. He knows 
all it can do and how best to display its genius in an intimate 
kind of way. His music, moreover, is not wanting in a vein of 
genuine passion. 

Miss Hess plays both the well contrasted pieces in a way that 
will delight her old master as much as it does us. The recording 
is excellent. 


Elves, Op. 17 and Album Leaf from 
(Tobias Matthay). H.M.V. B8758 


Kitain (piano). Waltzes. Op. 39 (Brahms) and Ballade in 
D minor, Op. 10, No. 1 (Brahms). Columbia DX859-61. 
(Three 12-in., 12s.). Auto DX 8129-31. 

Many of us have got to know and love these waltzes in their 
original piano-duet form—they are a boon to the not-very-skilled 
player of the bass part!—but it is true that they are even more 
effective, the last excepted, as piano solos, for the elasticity of 
their rhythm can then be better preserved. They belong to 
the year, 1867, of the F minor quintet, the “‘ Paganini ” Variations, 
the Horn Trio and the G major Sextet. As the two sets of 
Liebeslieder show, Brahms’ resource in the very limited form of the 
waltz is amazing and it is nowhere better displayed than in Op. 39. 

I waited with some anxiety to see how Kitain would respond 
to the sensuousness implicit in many of the waltzes. After the 
brilliant opening the test comes in the second number and the 
pianist made it clear that he was not going to make many con- 
cessions in that direction. He uses all through forward and 
bright tone but is careful to delineate clearly the particular 
character of each waltz. There is as little monotony as possible 
in the series of sixteen short movements. 
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I liked the wayward (rubato) treatment of No. 3 and the full 
rich tone of No. 4; the brilliance of No. 6, and the melancholy 
of No. 7. No. 13 could have been treated more plastically 
and No. 15—prey of arrangers and school girls—is too severely 
handled. We might have been allowed to yearn a little here! 
The contrapuntal ingenuity of No. 16, a curious but delightful 
ending to the series, does not come out as effectively as in the 
original version, but can clearly be heard. 

Mr. McHardy, whose interesting letter on the Lili Krauss 
recording of Schubert’s A minor Sonata Op. 143, readers will 
have noted in the July Number, will be glad to know that these 
records also give much of the feeling of the player’s fingers on 
the keyboard. The rather hard brilliance of the tone, however, 
is due to the player and not to the recording. This is a truly 
natural recording so that listeners have only to decide whether 
the interpretation appeals to them. There are many virtuoso- 
pianists about but very few virtuoso-musicians. Mr. Kitain, 
at present, hovers between these two groups. What he lacks is 
the exquisite sensibility of a Lili Krauss. Brahms’ Waltzes are 
really cdndler and I recommend him to hear how she plays 
the Lédndler of Schubert on Parlophone R2o0gg90. That is 
what I feel Brahms needs. 

The last side has on it the “‘ Edward ”’ Ballade, a work on the 
theme of the grim Scottish folk-song which traces its history 
through the stories of “‘ Lord Rendall,’’ Lord Ronald and King 
Henry, and is concerned with bloody murder. Kitain responds 
at once to the austere gloom of this piece, by which he is very 
well suited. The first six of the Waltzes are on DX859 and this 
is the best single disc to recommend. 

It should be noted that a recording of some of Op. 39 in their 
original form, played by Nadia Boulanger and Dinu Lipatti, has 
recently been issued by French H.M.V. 


Artur Schnabel and Karl Ulrich Schnabel (pianos). March 
in G minor (Op. 40, No.2) and Three Military Marches, 
Op. 51 (Schubert). H.M.V. DB3527-8. (Two 2-in., 12s.). 

Including those for piano solo Schubert wrote eighteen marches, 
twelve of which will be found in the first volume of the original 
works for four hands, Peters Edn. 155. There are two further 
volumes of music composed for this medium. 

It is a thousand pities that duet-playing has come to be regarded 
as rather ridiculous and has fallen so much in abeyance. Not 
only are there many excellent arrangements of chamber and 
orchestral music to be had—and there is no better way of learning 
such music really well than this—but many original works of no 
small value. 

Amongst these Schubert’s contributions take a high place. 

It is given to few men to write a good March, still less a whole 
series of good Marches, free from vulgarity and bombast: but 
Schubert in the twelve Marches of Op. 27, Op. 40, and Op. 51 
has something delightful to say in each, particularly in the most 
hazardous section of a March, the Trio. 

No. 2 from Op. 40 is in G minor, and opens with an imaginative 
staccato measure which has a curious affinity to the opening tune 
of Mozart’s G minor quintet. The Trio, with irregular phrases, 
is also of great interest and beauty. Op. 40, three in number, 
are called Trois Marches Heéroiques in the Peters Edn. The first 
number of the Trois Marches Militaires has been pounded to 
death by orchestras and military bands and arranged out of 
existence by Tausig. Thank goodness it is now allowed to 
appear as Schubert wrote it and with a proper scale of dynamics. 
As played: by the Schnabels it ‘is fresh and invigorating. How 
unlike the usual military march is the delicate second half of the 
Trio with its lovely modulations from D to B flat and B flat to G. 

The next number in G has a slight and amusing touch of the 
pompous—notice the bass fanfares—and I liked very much the 
accelerando the Schnabels make in the last bars. The Trio 
carries on the melodic idea of the opening section and also con- 
tains a lovely modulation to A flat major. 

The final number, in E flat major, is the most spacious sounding 
in its first section and has the most enchanting Trio of the whole 
series, a tune that will carry everyone off their feet. 
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How little the true significance of music is understood! Assem- 
ble all the armies of all the world in their full panoply of war, 
play these marches, and, if they had ears to hear (and the politi- 
cians hearts to feel), would they not hurl their vile weapons from 
them and dance upon them a dance of peace and goodwill to all 
men! (This kind of rhapsodic writing is out of fashion but it 
may indicate the rare pleasure these superb records and this 
lovely music gave me.) The Schnabels play as two hands and 
with an imaginativeness, a rhythmic verve, and a delicacy of 
nuance that are the perfection of musicianship. You must have 
both records: but if you can only have one it is DB3528. 


Heifetz (violin) and Emanuel Bey (piano). La Ronde des 
Lutins, Op. 25 (Bazzini) and Danse Espagnole (from 
La Vida Breve) (de-Falla-Kreisler), H.M.V. DB 3535 
(12-in., 6s.). 

Was it not with a recording of the “‘ Goblins Rondo ”’ that 
Heifetz first astonished us before he appeared on the concert 
platform in this country ? It is still a dazzling performance he 
gives of this rather tiresome piece but, as recorded, the tone is 
often a bit coarse and the bow does not seem to dance on the 
strings with the careless unconcern of old. Is it not time, by the 
way, that the extremities of the violin’s compass were marked 
out-of-bounds, except to accompany a cat’s wedding! They 
give no musical pleasure whatsoever. The de Falla piece gives 
us not merely wonderful technique and perfect intonation but 
the ripe musicianship that has come to the artist since that first 
record was made eighteen or so years ago. There is here no 
degeneration in the tone though Heifetz attacks the music with 
tremendous vigour, and even passion, and informs it with a 
buoyant sense of rhythm that is a tonic to hear. It might well 
be that the sufferings of de Falla’s country and of his own race 
had inspired him to this unusually deeply-felt outburst. At any 
rate it is in every way a magnificent rendering and surpasses 
Kreisler’s own. The accompanist deserves his meed of praise 
and the recording is very good. 


Milstein (violin) and Mittman (piano). Sonata No. 12 
(Pergolesi) and Larghetto in A major (Nardini). Columbia 
LX724 (12-in., 6s.). 

Grove knocked Pergolesi off his pedestal and Cecil Gray put 
him up again. But that tourney refers to the merits of the two 
works by which alone he is widely known, the Stabat Mater and 
La Serva Padrona. 

This Sonata, the last one of twelve published by Ricordi 
for violin and figured bass, displays the cantabile Allegro—its first 
movement—which influenced the composer’s contemporaries, and 
also the ‘‘ dapper, clear-cut lines, swift and vivacious tempi, 
and a definitely harmonic outlook ” which replaced “ the long, 
flowing, richly embellished melodic curves, the stately and 
majestic rhythms, the elaborately wrought polyphonic texture ”’ 
of Scarlatti and his school. 

The Allegro is followed by an Adagio full of sentiment, if not 
profound, and a gay Presto. A charming little work, just long 
enough and not, praised be, too long. 

In such music Milstein with his fine sense of style, his beguiling 
singing-tone, excels and he is equally successful with the long- 
drawn and pleasantly sentimental melody by Nardini, a pupil of 
Tartini. His playing of the cadenza at the end of this piece is a 
model of restraint and musicianship. Accompaniment and 
recording are excellent. 


Ginther Schulz-Fiirstenberg (’cello) and Marcel Palotti 
(organ). Adagio from the Toccata in C major (J. S. 
Bach) and Traumerei (Schumann). Parlophone R2534 
(10-in., 3s.). 

It is generally conceded that the Italianate Adagio from the 
great organ Toccata in C major is not entirely in the picture, as 
it suggests a violin solo with cembalo accompaniment rather 
than an originally conceived movement for the organ. The 
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accompaniment is unique in Bach’s works in being perfectly 
homophonic. The present arrangement transposes the unbroken 
cantabile melody down an octave and supports it with an indeter- 
minate organ accompaniment, in which the characteristic bass 
of upward and downward octave leaps—to be played staccato— 
is almost entirely lost. Cello and organ are a bad combination 
at best and the use of the piano would have been far more 
effective. 

It was only last month that Feuermann gave us a recording 
of Tréumerei (with, oddly enough, the Bach-Gounod hybrid on 
the reverse) and though Schulz-Fiirstenberg (the cellist of the 
Trio of that name) plays it with greater feeling, but careless 
phrasing, I cannot but wish he had shown more originality of 
choice. In this little piece, moreover, the organ is singularly 
out of place unless we re-name the music ‘ Dreaming—in 
church’! The cellist’s tone is pleasant and the recording 
(organ apart) good. A.R. 


*Cortot (piano): Davidsbiindlertanze (Schumann). H.M.V., 
DB3263, 4, 5 (12 in., 18s.). Auto DB8507-9. 

Cortot’s quality is well known. Apart from a tiny hard note 
or two, the recording catches that, without pretending that the 
tone is from some instrument larger than life. This is real life. 
These pieces, like many others, are deceptively enumerated. 
**Op. 6” makes one think of very early work ; but they date 
from 1837, two years after Carnaval. They still belong to the 
exclusively pianistic period of Schumann’s work, and carry on 
his fantasy of the dual nature (which may have been rather more 
real than he knew) of “ Florestan ” the impetuous and “ Euse- 
bius ” the thoughtful. An old saw adorns the first page, saying 
that joy and sorrow go hand-in-hand, and urging the traveller 
to be wise‘and sober in his joy, and brave in his sorrow. Thus the 
dual nature works out its fancies in eighteen short pieces, each 
of which is initialled by Florestan or Eusebius, or both. The 
backgrounds of romanticism, much more diverse than we are 
sometimes apt to imagine, deserve much fuller consideration 
than I can give them here. They fade, in these stern days of 
artistic realism, but how much more real, a century ago, was the 
view of the artist’s whole life of which Schumann wrote to his 
mother in 1828: “‘ the goal we have attained is no longer a goal, 
and we yearn, and strive, and aim ever higher and _ higher, 
until the eyes close in death and the storm-tossed body and soul 
lie slumbering in the grave.” Romantic excess, yes ; but aren’t 
we storm-tossed still, though too proud to talk about it ? That 
romantic excess took so many forms, all interesting to the patient 
student and listener. The French writer on aesthetics, Basch, 
has this, part of which, I think (though possibly it puts the matter 
rather at an extreme), would apply to the subconscious clashes in 
Schumann: ‘“ The romantic hero, instead of treading life’s path 
with the assured step of the classic hero, advances along it groping 
his way, faltering and staggering. Between himself and reality 
he sees an abyss which he is neither capable nor desirous of filling. 
With all his energies reinforced by the desperate consciousness 
of the uselessness of his effort, he strives towards those heights 
whose attainment has been forbidden, towards an Infinity, a 
point beyond which, owing to a contradiction he does not 
ignore, yet against which he cannot defend himself, he avidly 
seeks in the finite world here below. Hence, throughout his 
spiritual organization there is a fundamental disharmony, a 
continuous dissonance which his morbid pride insists is superior 
to banal harmonies and flat consonances. Hence, in his whole 
physical constitution, there is a morbid fracture, yet one which 
he carries not as a blemish, but as a distinction and a pre- 
excellence.” Modern psychology would explain it in other, 
but perhaps not in easier, terms. The revolt of the romantics 
was not such an obvious affair as sometimes it appears. The 
series of pieces figuring the struggle between the Philistines and 
the Davidites was probably, as much as anything, a rationaliza- 
tion of Schumann’s personal disharmonies. 


Clara Wieck, who became his wife, gave Schumann the two-bar 
opening figure. Schumann told her that he composed the music 
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in joyous excitement, and that “‘ there are many marriage thoughts 
in the dances.” F. and E. sign the first piece jointly. The second 
does not need the initial ‘‘ E.” to tell us who is the dreamer. 
Its mildly melancholy D C sharp (reproducing the two-note 
figure of the opening) has a world of delicate sensibility under 
Cortot’s fingers. What acres of salon-pieces have been made out 
of a too-thin spreading of such material! It is one of the alert 
listener’s constant pleasures to compare the thing well done and 
its imitations, and relish the reasons for success and failure. 
The quotation from Carnaval will not be missed in No. 3, where F. 
is in his old excellent form. ‘ With impatience” says No. 4, 
another aspect of F.’s gallantry. E. sighs in happy simplicity, 
in No. 5, whose second eight bars provide one of Schumann’s 
delicate key-slides—a flavour worth tasting. No. 6 (F.) is marked 
to be played with inward fervour. No. 7 (E.) marks a high-water 
spot in Schumann’s use of the simplest elements of melody and 
style to suggest an emotion that is subtle, if not profound ; here 
Cortot is at his French-and-personal finest, in beauty of timing 
and accent—that perfect understanding of feeling in which, at 
their best, the French are equalled by no other nation. 

After F.’s brief frisk in No. 8 comes No. 9, which is prefaced 
with ‘‘ Here Florestan paused, and his lips trembled sadly.” 
The two-note figure of the opening is used (if you like) to suggest 
the emotion. Two-in-a-bar are cast against three, in the alla 
ballata of No. 10 (F.). No. 11 is E. in his simple appeal again. If 
I could thumb the tune as Cortot does in the second half I would 
give around £17,000, or maybe as much as £18,000. As it is, 
I thumb my nose at the idea of ever doing it—and try to arrange 
my Schumannian disharmony to myself with ‘‘ Thumb that off! ” 
After a few mental handsprings from F. (12), we move to a teaming 
of the two in 13, where Florestan’s boisterous defiance is con- 
trasted with the middle-section tune of the earnest Eusebius. 
14: note the freshness of the change of key from 13’s B major 
to 14’s E flat. Eusebius’ quiet spirit muses on beloved thoughts. 
Was the mood ever more sweetly conveyed in a page ? F. and E. 
join in 15; but there is never a real fusion of the two, we note. 
No. 17 comes nearest to it. No. 16, though not initialled, is 
clearly F.’s good humour. Its second part leads into 17, with its 
effect “ as from a distance.”” This (F. and E.) brings in as middle 
section piece No. 2 again. The last piece is headed by “‘ Though 
Eusebius esteemed this superfluous, yet he uttered it with happi- 
ness in his eyes.” Its twelve low C’s, near the end, sound the 
midnight coda of the spiritual pageant. Perhaps it all sounds a 
little slight now: or is it we whose hearts the years have 


contracted. ...? W. R.A, 


CHORAL VERSE SPEAKING 


Moira House, Eastbourne, Verse Speaking Choir: Song 
of St. Cecilia’s Day (Dryden); Navajo Rain Chant 
(trans. Curtis) ; Stream/’s Song (Abercrombie) ; Sanpan 
(Tao Lang Pee) ; The Main Deep (J. Stephens). H.M.V., 
B8761 (10 in., 3s.). 

The Same: Salute (Macleish); Marche des Machines 
(Tessimond) ; Pied Beauty (G. M. Hopkins); India 
(W. J. Turner) ; The Eagle (Tennyson) ; Fog (Sandburg) ; 
The Centaurs (Stephens). H.M.V., B8672 (3s.). 

Here is a recital of poetry in the modern chorally-spoken 
form, that not only can heighten the significance of certain verse, 
but serve a quite powerful purpose on the stage. I remember 
being greatly impressed by the winners in one of the British 
Drama Society’s play contests, where in (I think) a Celtic play 
by Gordon Bottomley a Scots verse speaking choir chanted in 
this way. It needs to be done warily, with special note of the 
dangers of monotony in the female voice when used alow. I 
like the wide range of choice in these records by, I take it, a 
school choir, whose very effective recording was supervised by 
Mona Swann. I think any long poem would get monotonous, 
unless a wider range of tone were used ; and all the breath-taking 
should be silent. There is a good appreciation of Dryden’s 
drum, and, in general, of rhythm, and the value of variety in 
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pace. Sanpan is a cleverly orchestrated little picture. There is 
much interest in considering how far, in such a tiny space of a 
minute or so, concentrations of atmospheric suggestion can be 
achieved. If Machines be compared with Mossolov’s music, 
words have it, by a long chalk. Music may begin where words 
leave off, but most of the extremist stuff leaves off (thank good- 
ness) before one can find words for it. I should like to hear such 
choral speaking done, in natural accents, by people from various 
parts of the country. Though these words are well said, some of 
them will never sound anything but foreign to a Northerner. 
But the main thing is the lively interest this speaking is likely to 
arouse in anyone who loves the music of poetry, especially that of 
an imagic nature ; and who can conceive of a music-lover who 
doesn’t ? 
W. R.A. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 


*Pro Arte Quartet with Alfred Hobday (viola): Quintet in D 
major K. 593 (Mozart). H.M.V. DB3ogo-2 (three 12 in., 
18s.). Auto DB 8510-2. 


Mozart’s last two great pieces of chamber music were the two 
string quintets in D major (1790) and E flat major (1791), of which 
the second has not yet been recorded. 

In all his string quintets the fifth instrument is a second viola and 
not asecond ’cello. As Mr. Blom says, “‘ it was the dark colour and 
rich texture the violas imparted to the middle register that fas- 
cinated him”. The study of Bach and Handel which Mozart 
owed to the musical diplomat Baron Gottfried von Switen particu- 
larly shows itself in the free contrapuntal writing of the last move- 
ment of the D major Quintet: but it is not this, nor the stricter 
concentration of style shown in these two works that gives them 
their unique appeal. It is their harmonic beauty, their vitality 
and their grace, above all their spiritual loveliness, pouring out of a 
man harassed and distracted for want of money and so soon to die 
with a world of music still in his brain. 


The First Movement opens with a question (asked by the ’cello) 
like that in the final movement of Beethoven’s last quartet, in 
F major, Op. 135. Muss es sein? The answer that comes is of 
ethereal and reassuring beauty. The Allegro that follows this 
lovely Introduction has a strongly marked tune which strikes the 
note of wilfulness that is a feature of this quintet. The return of the 
Larghetto towards the close of the Movement is no mere formality, 
as its intensified treatment shows, but an integral part of the design. 
The ineffably lovely Adagio is akin to it in mood and here a strong 
vein of drama is to be found in the urgent tune, and its accompani- 
ment, that forms the second subject. At the end of this side will be 
found an excellent example of Mozart’s use of the dark tone of the 
violas in opposition to the violins. ‘The movement is rich in ex- 
quisitely contrived sound and the wonderful harmonic outburst at 
the end with the first violin singing away on the heights is one of the 
most beautiful things in all chamber music. 

The outstanding feature of the Third Movement is the 
whimsical Trio, a questioning arpeggio (violin and, at times, ’cello) 
answered usually by the violas. 
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The final movement, Allegro, reminds one, in its first wayward 
theme, of a tight-rope walker (first violin), precariously balancing 
himself but never coming to disaster. The second theme is more 
assured and treated semi-fugally. In this highly concentrated 
and rapid movement the use of the first tune as a counterpoint to 
the second in the recapitulation may easily escape notice but the 
whirling chromatic passage in the Coda can hardly do so. 


It is one of the beauties of Mozart’s crystal clear writing that it 
really makes annotation for the ordinary listener unnecessary. 
No one can fail to come to terms with such music. And yet it is 
hard to resist pointing out some of the high points of enjoyment 
while leaving the message of the music to be determined by the 
individual. 

The performance and recording are of the highest quality. The 
lyrical passages are superbly moulded and ravishing in sound, while 
vigour and a mordant wit are not wanting in the strong and wilful 
themes of the two outer movements. Balance and tone are of the 
finest. 


Those who can only afford one record are advised to get the 
Slow Movement, DBgog1: but to save up at once for the other 
two. 


A.R. 


SONGS 


Nobody expects anything very startling in the way of recording 
in the holiday month, and here is a mixed bag of vocal records 
for most tastes. We are graced this month by the presence of 
Lotte Lehmann, who sings in English, and introduces us to a 
song by Erno Balogh called Visions (Tonerna). Since the author 
of the words is Sjoberg it is to be presumed that this is of Scandin- 
avian origin. The composer is at the piano, so it can also be 
presumed that the recording is authoritative. I have never 
heard this song before ; I cannot even now hear the words, but 
it strikes me as well written and adequately sung. At least it is 
something new and is written by a competent musician. If you 
do not mind yet another arrangement of Drink’to me only with 
thine eyes this record can be recommended. This arrangement 
(and for the life of me I cannot see where the “ arrangement ”’ 
comes in, which is possibly just as well) is by Cohn and dedicated 
to Mme. Lehmann, so that the least she could do was to sing it. 
The accompanist is once more Erno Balogh. (H.M.V. DA1r612, 
4s.). 

Another celebrity is Richard Tauber singing quite an 
attractive song by the American composer, Victor Herbert, now, 
alas, dead, but remembered by his delightful Suite of Serenades 
as well as numerous ballads. The present sample is To the land 
of my own romance. The backing is commonplace : I want the 
world to know by Friml and taken from the film “ Music for 
Madame.” A good live orchestra lends support to the opulence 
of Mr. Tauber’s performance. (Parlophone RO20393, 4s.) 


It seems a vain exercise to plead for the wealth of English 
song awaiting the immortality of wax—even for Warlock and 
Gurney—so let us forget art and abandon ourselves to the 
appreciation of sheer efficiency, provided of course that we are 
under no illusions as to what we are talking about. Here for 
instance is Gertrude Niesen, star of ‘“‘ No Sky so Blue,” which 
at the moment of writing is playing at the Savoy Theatre, London. 
It appears that our artist, together with Lea Seidl, has run away 
with the show, and no wonder. Miss Niesen has mastered the 
only primrose path to success—personality. You may despise 
the singer or yourself for liking her, but you cannot help having 
some sort of reaction to such an explosion of dynamite, and of 
how many can that be said ? It is, of course, ridiculous to look 
for guidance from me, or from anybody else, and a comparison, 
however odious, is my only refuge. If you liked Sophie Tucker 
singing, ‘Oh, Mr. Toscanini, will you play my rhapsody ? ” 
well enough to remember it, then beg, borrow or steal Columbia 
DB1779 (3s.) on which Miss Niesen sings Rhythm is my Romeo, 
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and when you have recovered from this outburst, in which the 
recording is suitably coarse, you will turn over the record and 
find revealed another facet of this dangerous mineral. If you 
want some more, there is a further song from “‘ No Sky so Blue” 
on DB1780. This is Jn Paree it’s love, and incidentally all these 
numbers are by Grant and Horan. We finish on a quieter note, 
though none the less distinctive, with a song from the film “ Start 
Cheering ” called My Heaven on Earth. The recordings owe much 
of their force to the apt accompaniment of the Savoy Theatre 
Orchestra under Fred Hartley—that supreme master of moods. 
Gertrude Niesen is compelling, and it is plain that some of us 
should not go within a hundred miles of her. So what ? So 
that’s thai. 


Recorders must spend sleepless nights in worrying over what 
current shows to issue on records. Who would have thought 
that so solid a structure as “‘ The Sun never sets ” at the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane, would tumble so quickly ? But music does 
not depend on footlights, and so here is Todd Duncan to remind 
you of the outposts of Empire in Drums (Kenneth Leslie-Smith) 
and River God (Cole Porter), a masculine recording with the 
theatre orchestra under Charles Prentice. It is loud and lacks 
finesse—but then so does life at such an outpost. It can be 
recommended as a reminder of a show that deserved better luck. 
The number is Columbia DB1778 (3s.). Another reminder comes 
from Dorothy Lamour, the Jungle Girl. I shudder to think 
what Miss Niesen could do in a leopard skin, so it is perhaps 
fortunate that Miss Lamour, as recorded, sounds satisfactorily 
suburban. But with the necessary imagination you can live 
over again all the heart-aches and thrills of ‘‘ Her Jungle Love ” 
and ‘‘ Hurricane ” in this record of Lovelight in the Starlight from 
the former and Moon of Manakoora from the latter. (Columbia 
DB1777, 3s-) 

There is nothing exotic about my last record, Songs of the Sea, 
a melody of shanties arranged by the late Sir Richard Terry, 
and sung by the Royal Naval Singers (Portsmouth) with both 
gusto and artistry. One feels that all the effects are absolutely 
right, and the short solos are honestly sung without any nonsense. 
The conductor is C. T. Lee, R.N. The label also gives him a 
B.Sc., but this should deter no one. A thoroughly enjoyable 
performance. (Columbia DX86e2, 4s.) 

R. W. 


JOHN HUNT SUBSCRIPTION RECORDS 


At the suggestion of his friends the talented young pianist 
John Hunt has made a series of records for private issue. An 
album containing recordings of Schubert’s A minor Sonata, 
Op. 173; Handel’s 16th Suite in G minor; Brahms’ Intermezzo in 
E major, Op. 116, No. 6, and Rhapsody in G minor, Op. 79, No. 
2, is now ready and can be had from J. G. Simon, Esq., 4 
Kensington Park Gardens, London, W.11, for 25s. Records cannot 
be sold singly. 


Obviously the statement in the leaflet that the Schubert 
Sonata had never before been recorded was printed before the 
Lili Krauss Parlophone recording appeared in June. 

Mr. Hunt’s recording suffers badly in comparison with 
that masterpiece of the recording art. He plays on a 
Bechstein piano of fine tone but it sounds far too distant, the 
effect being to prettify Schubert’s great work. The double 
forte passages—those in octaves especially—in the First Movement 
are woefully ineffective. The pianist’s interpretation is also on 
the small side and he misses the dual personality of the Slow 
Movement. The final movement is well done except for an odd 
slackening of time in the last bars of the Coda. 

The small tone of these records suits the Handel Suite, which 
is delightfully phrased and played, with excellently planned 
tempi. 

But Mr. Hunt seems perfunctory over Brahms’ tender little 
E major Intermezzo and the G minor needs really big tone. 

A. R. 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


Elisabeth Schumann (soprano) with George Reeves at 
the piano: (i) O ihr Herren, O ihr werten, Op. 37, No.3 
(Riickert-Schumann) ; (ii) Réselein, Réselein, Op. 80, 
No. 6 (Von der Neun-Schumann) ; (iii) Das Madchen 
spricht, Op. 107, No.3 (Gruppe-Brahms) ; (iv) Standchen, 
Op. 106, No. 1 (Kugler-Brahms) ; sung in German. H.M.V. 
DA1620 (10 in., 4s.). 

The Stdndchen is the familiar Der Mond steht iiber dem Berge ; 
really, it is not a serenade at all, but a song telling of one. I can- 
not recall any previous recordings of the other songs, and expect 
that collectors of Lieder records will give them a warm welcome. 
Mme. Schumann, most consistent of gramophone vocalists, 
displays her customary artistry and she and her colleague at the 
piano are well recorded. 


Ebe Stigmani (mezzo-soprano) with the E.I.A.R. Symphony 
Orchestra of Turin : S’apre per te il mio cuor—Softly 
awakes my heart from Samson and Delilah (Saint-Saens) ; 
sung in Italian. Parlophone E11365 (12 in., 4s.). 

I welcome this recording of the famous aria from Saint-Saén’s 
opera since it affords a practical demonstration of the fact that the 
aria can only be recorded in full on one side of a record by speed- 
ing it up more than is desirable. Here, there is no suggestion 
of dragging the air, but one has to turn over the record to reach 
the refrain which follows the second verse (AA, rispondi ai miei 
deliri). Singing and recording are very satisfactory. The air is 
given in its most familiar form, minus Samson and with the 
conventional concert hall ending. 

From the above it may be thought that the second side of the 
record is largely blank. This, however, is not the case. After a 
reasonable pause, the music begins again and the E.I.A.R. chorus 
and orchestra give a pleasing rendering of the chorus Gid sparge 
V’aurora. 


Carlo Buti (tenor) with orchestra : Due chitarre—two guitars 
(Cram, Leonardi & Semprini) and Fantasia d’e vase— 
Flowers so beautiful (Cutoli - Tagliaferri) ; sung in Italian. 
Columbia DB 1775 (10 in., 3s.). 


It must be two years ago since Carlo Buti’s first record (Col. 
DB1542) was issued here. It revealed such a charming voice, 
used in such an artistic manner, that I tried to obtain some 
particulars regarding the singer. All I have learned, however, is 
that his voice is small, and useless for operatic work, and that he 
has made a successful tour of the U.S.A., broadcasting on many 
occasions. Apparently, then, he owes a good deal of his success 
to the microphone. His new record exhibits the same charm of 
voice and easy, stylish delivery as did the first, and I cordially 
recommend it, though I have an idea that those who have not 
heard him are most likely to appreciate him from the early issue. 
The Fantasia d’e vase is typically Italian and sung in dialect ; Due 
chitarre may call to mind the well-known song Black eyes (not the 
two lovely ones). 
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Herbert E. Groh (tenor) with orchestra : Serenade from 
Frasquita (Léhar) and Es war einmal from In the realm 
of Indra (Lincke) ; sung in German. Parlophone R2533 
(1oin., 3s.). 

In childhood we love fairy-tales ; they all begin with ‘* Once 
upon a time ”’ (Denke, die Marchen beginnen alle ‘‘ Es war einmal’’) ; 
as the years roll by and we recall the happenings of once upon a 
time, memory provides us with our own sweet fairyland. This is 
the gist of Paul Lincke’s pretty waltz song. 

The serenade from Franz Léhar’s operetta, (Schatz, ich bitt’ 
dich, komm’ heut’? Nacht! Sweetheart, pray, come out tonight !) 
is naturally a love song, which our continental friends prefer to call 
Hab’ ein blaues Himmelbett. Its catchy melody is probably familiar 
to most readers. 

Herr Groh sings both songs in his pleasant, straightforward 
manner and is well recorded. With two jolly good tunes to offer 
his listeners, he can be safely recommended this time both to his 
fans and to those lovers of light music who have yet to hear him. 

H. F. V. L. 


HISTORICAL RECORDINGS 


Historical Series Nos. 23 and 24. Giovanni Zenatello 
(tenor) with orchestra ; Ora e per sempre addio from 
Otello (Verdi) and, with Pasquale Amato (baritone) ; 
Si, pel ciel marmoreo giuro from Otello (Verdi) ; sung in 
Italian. Parlophone-Odeon PO 107 (10} in., 6s.). 


These recordings were made in 1909, when the Fonotipia Co. 
had dropped the pianoforte accompaniment in favour of a horrid 
travesty of an orchestra. 

One does not expect to find many tenors with names beginning 
with the last letter of the alphabet, and it is therefore rather 
curious to note that Zenatello, Zerola and Zanelli were all 
distinguished for their impersonations of Otello and that two of 
them began their operatic careers as baritones. No one can have 
sung the part so frequently as Zenatello ; he sang it hundreds of 
times. I count it a privilege to have heard him in the role, though 
I did so when he could hardly be said to have possessed much more 
than the remains of a once splendid voice. At that time H.M.V. 
issued some electrical recordings of Zenatello in the part of Otello ; 
in the course of his career he sang for Fonotipia, Columbia and 
H.M.V. and his old Columbia record of the death of Otello used 
to be much admired. 

The present recordings clearly show how fearlessly Zenatelol 
tackled the difficult music, how splendid was his declamation, how 
clean and steady his vocal line, how admirable his diction. In 
the vengeance duet he is finely supported by Pasquale Amato, 
who has already been represented by two solos in this series of 
historical recordings. ’ 


Historical Series Nos. 25 and 26. Giannina Russ (soprano) 
with piano ; Ritorna Vincitor ! from Aida (Verdi) ; sung 
in Italian. Parlophone-Odeon PO108 (104 in., 6s.). 


I am sure that some details of this once-famous dramatic 
soprano’s career have been given in Collectors’ Corner ; I can 


add nothing to them. It will be very evident, after hearing this 
record, that in the early part of the present century both Destinn 
and Boninsegna had at least one other formidable rival. The 
recording of Ritorna Vincitor présented here was made in 1905 and 
is as fine a recording of that date as I can recall. The air occupies 
both sides of the record and is given in full ; most subsequent 
recordings have been cut. It suggests very strongly that the singer 
had a powerful, colourful voice of splendid quality. The style 
makes it clear that the singer was a dramatic soprano of the first 
rank. By contrast with the rest of the aria the final section, 
Numi, pieta !, is perhaps a shade too slow, but it is a small point 
to make against so excellent a performance. Collectors are likely 
to greet this as one of the finest records in the series. 
H. F. V. L. 
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H.M.V. SPECIAL LIST 
No. | 


OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


The following records are obtainable from all His Master’s Voice 
dealers on special order only. 


| BEGIN my notice of these records with a word of warning. 
They have been available to special order from Hayes for a 
number of years. Hence they are not modern recordings ; they 
are five to ten years old. 

Sigrid Onegin has a glorious voice and the happy knack of 
making a difficult singing feat seem the easiest thing in the world. 
An attractive little record is Sehnsucht nach dem Friihling (Mozart) 
and the lovely song Das Veilchen (Goethe-Mozart), though the 
latter sounds as if sung in a large empty hall (DA1179 ; pianoforte 
accompaniments). The two arias from Samson and Delilah (Sainte 
Saéns), well known as Softly awakes my heart and Fair Spring is 
returning, are sung in German on DB1420. Both are taken faster 
than is desirable, for which the time-limit imposed by a twelve- 
inch record must take part of the blame; the rest must be 
shouldered by the singer for singing both verses of the first- 
mentioned aria. Notwithstanding the tempi this is a nice record. 
Two of Meyerbeer’s show pieces are coupled on DB1299, the 
Page’s Song, Nobles Seigneurs from Les Huguenots and O prétres de 
Baal from Le Prophéte, and those who enjoy these florid arias are 
likely to wait a long while for better versions. The vocal perversion 
of Chopin’s Impromptu in A flat major on DB 1197 does at any rate 
provide a melodious vocal line for the singer to utilise for display- 
ing the beauty, range and flexibility of her voice and the record is 
worth having for its companion piece alone, the pretty trifle 
Leggiero invisible by Arditi, sung with delightful ease ; pianoforte 
accompaniments. 

It is unfortunately true of Maria Olszewska that her gramo- 
phone repertoire does less than justice to her vocal and artistic 
gifts. She is represented here by a recording of Giordano’s 
Caro mio ben, sung in passable Italian and displaying a lovely voice 
and steady tone (DB1761). Maartje Offers completes the record 
with an interesting version of Elgar’s Where corals lie, sung in 
English. Again steadiness of tone and vocal beauty call for notice. 
On another record (DA1067) the Dutch contralto sings the 
familiar aria Lascia ch’io pianga from Handel’s Rinaldo and 
Beethoven’s Die Ehre Gottes in der Natur, but the recordings do 
considerably less than justice to the singer ; the Handelian aria is 
given without recitative. 

In the days of acoustic recording the celebrated American 
contralto Louise Homer was a regular cohtributor to the 
gramophone repertoire. She must have been past her best when 
her electric recordings were made. DA1080, on which she sings 
Azucena’s aria Stride la vampa from “ Il Trovatore ” (Verdi) and 
one verse of Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix from ‘‘ Samson and Delilah” 
(Saint-Saéns) is an interesting record but without special merit. 
More interesting is DB1215, whereon she joins with Giovanni 
Martinelli in singing the vocal gem of the ‘‘ Trovatore ” score 
Ai nostri monti and also the vigorous Mal reggendo al aspro assalto, the 
latter being given with the recitative which precedes it. Lovers of 
Verdi should enjoy this fine record. 

Those who regularly attend at Covent Garden will recall 
the Italian mezzo-soprano Irene Minghini-Cattaneo, who 
appeared there for several seasons and sang with Rosa Ponselle in 
“Norma ”. Her voice is uneven, lacking quality in the bottom 
notes and being inclined to shrillness at the other extreme of its 
range. Furthermore, the voice is rarely steady and exhibits that 
kind of unsteadiness which can be termed vibrato or tremolo and 
admired or regretted according to individual taste. The singer 
shapes her phrases well and has a sound dramatic instinct. All 
her recordings have been made under the artistic direction of the 
old H.M.V. maestro Carlo Sabajno, with the support of the La 
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Scala Orchestra(and chorus and other principals where necessary), 
Ponchielli’s “‘ La Gioconda ” accounts for two records. On DB 
1448 will be found Figlio che reggi il tremulo pie, sung with Granforte 
and de Martis, and the-blind woman’s touching solo Voce di donna 
o d’angelo ; this is perhaps the best of the Cattaneo records, or at 
least the one to try first. DB1432 introduces the Laura-Enzo duet 
Laggit nelle nebbie remote, which in some respects is similar to 
Lontano, lontano, lontano from ‘‘ Mefistofele ’’, and the Laura- 
Gioconda duet L’amo come il fulgor del creato. The tenor in the former 
item, though he sounds thoroughly Italian, is the Australian artist 
Cecil Sherwood (Lionello Cecil) ; the soprano in the latter 
number is de Martis. Verdi is represented by the next two 
records. On DB1435, devoted to “ Il Trovatore ’’, are Azucena’s 
narrative Condotta ell’era in ceppi and the spirited trio which begins 
with Giorni poveri vivea and in which Ferrando recognises Azucena 
as the gipsy who stole the old Count de Luna’s son. Complete with 
orchestral prelude and chorus, the witch’s aria Re dell’ abisso from 
**Un Ballo in Maschera”’ occupies both sides of DB1403. Lastly, 
Donizetti is represented on DB1441 by two excerpts from “‘ La 
Favorita ’’, one naturally being O mio Fernando, while the other is 
the Fernando-Leonora duet Pietoso al par del nume, in which Cecil 
Sherwood is heard again. Asa kind of postscript, there is one more 
item to be mentioned, Stridela vampa (‘‘ Il Trovatore’’) on DA1277, 
a record which Cattaneo shares with Antonio Cortis, 

It is now the turn of the sopranos. The South American 
artist Hina has sung Vissi d’arte (“‘ Tosca ”—Puccini) and 
Tu, tu, piccolo iddio (‘‘ Butterfly ”—Puccini) for DA1o60 and their 
vocal and dramatic merits are considerable ; but the recordings 
are rather light and scratchy. Nor are the Rosa Ponselle record- 
ings on DA1035 much better ; and the singer shines with less 
than her wonted brilliance in Luna d’ estate (Tosti) and 
’a vucchella (Tosti). The latter is a curious song to choose for a 
woman. Not even the captivating Lucrezia Bori can persuade me 
that Seguidilla (arr. Reimann) is anything but boring, though as 
tastes differ some readers may find it as pleasing as I find its com- 
panion song La violetera (Padilla) ; DA1039, sung in Spanish. Turn 
ing from Spain to Russia, there are three Gretchaninov songs sung 
by Nina Koshetz, with Alexandre Gretchaninov at the piano, 
(i) Berceuse, (ii) The flowers were growing in the fields and (iii) 
Snowdrop (DB1396). This would have been a very desirable 
record if the singer had not been blessed with such a keen edge 
to her voice ; as things are, praise must be qualified. Perhaps 
Mme. Galli-Curci will oblige with a really first-class record. 
Alas, no. This is not the Galli-Curci whose early operatic records 
were so delightful. As Leonora in “‘ Il Trovatore ”’ she is a failure. 
Almost any alternatives to these recordings of Tacea la notte placida 
and D’amor sull’ ali rosee (DB1474) would be preferable. 

A really choice record is DB1316 on which Toti dal Monte 
has recorded Leila’s aria Siccome un di, caduto il sole (Comme 
autrefois dans la nuit sombre) from Bizet’s opera “‘ The Pearl 
Fishers ”’? and, with chorus, the invocation to Brahma, Brahma, 
gran dio, from the same work. She is not impeccable, but her 
coloratura is of a standard that is reached too seldom nowadays. 
Equally choice, though quite different, is DB1950, with admirable 
recordings of two Mozartian solos, Misera, dove son and Vorrei 
spiegarvi, superbly sung by Ria Gimster. Still another record 
finely recorded and calling for generous praise is DB1923 ; the 
stylish singer is Povla Frijsh and her offerings are four songs, 
(i) Kricka’s L’Albatross (in French), (ii) Cui’s La fontaine de 
Czarskoé Selo (in French), (iii) Schubert’s Liebe schwdarmt auf 
allen Wegen (in German) and (iv) Grieg’s Jeg elsker dig—I love you 
(in Norwegian) ; piano accompaniments. 

The next record, DB1505, recalls to my mind a lovely perfor- 
mance of L’amerd, saré costante (“Il Re Pastore’’—Mozart) by the 
late Selma Kurz, with little Bratza, complete with velvet jacket, 
playing the violin obbligato. It also reminds me to try over the 
Melba and Schumann recordings ; after which I find little to 
admire in the new and rather hasty version by Elisabeth 
Rethberg. Turning over, I find still less to praise in the hasty, 
expressionless rendering of Batti, batti (‘‘ Don Giovanni ”’— 
Mozart), which is not to be compared with Audrey Mildmay’s. 
Fortunately, the singer has a chance to make amends and seizes 
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it on DB1455, though she has to share the honours with Giuseppe 
de Luca in a duet, none other than the dramatic Aida-Amanasro 
duet Ciel, mio padre! from the third act of Verdi’s ‘‘ Aida.” Both 
singing and recording are admirable and the record should 
make a special appeal to those who have actually heard Mme. 
Rethberg in the opera. 

The only soprano to offer extracts from Wagner’s works is 
Maria Jeritza, whose powerful voice rings out in Briinnhilde’s 
battle cry (“ Die Walkiire) and becomes tremulous at times in 
Briinnhilde’s appeal to Wotan (“ Die Walkie”). The latter item 
is a joining up of two passages from the closing scene, War es so 
schmdhlich . . . to zu verstossen dein trautestes Kind and Der diese 
Liebe . . . to trotzt’ ich deinem Gebot. The record is DB1459. On 
another record, DB1811, the same singer gives a very effective 
rendering of the first two verses of Senta’s ballad (“ Der fliegende 
Hollander ”’) on one side but fails to provide the third verse on 
the other side. Instead, she obliges with a commendable version 
of Wagner’s song Trdume. 

The last soprano to be represented here in solos is Dusolina 
Giannini, who displays her versatility in two songs, three operatic 
roles and two languages, her French being remarkably good for 
an American-Italian, It is not usually considered the correct 
thing for ladies to go serenading by night or by morning and so 
the sound of Giannini’s loyely voice apostrophising Mary may 
lead to smiles or frowns. The justification for her recording of 
Tosti’s. Mattinata, No, 2 must be that it is beautifully sung and, 
incidentally, that no one else seems to have bothered to record 
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this pretty little song ; DA1230. Its companion is Delibes’ jolly 
song Les filles de Cadiz. The role of Carmen in Bizet’s opera is 
curious in this respect, that it may be sung by a suitable contralto, 
mezzo-soprano or soprano. The first Carmen was a contralto. 
Famous sopranos who appeared in the part without being very 
successful were Patti and Destinn. On DB1792 Giannini has 
recorded the Habafiera, L’amour est un oiseau rebelle and the card 
song Voyons que j’essaie. Both items are well sung, but there is a 
bareness about the Habafiera since it is given at length by the 
soloist without the supporting chorus; the chief merit of the 
card song as given here is that the presentation is suitably dramatic 
and yet it is not likely to create the false suggestion that Carmen 
is afraid. From the French work Giannini turns to Verdi’s 
** Otello”? on DB1791 and scores a definite success both in the 
plaintive Willow Song, Piangea cantando nell’ erma landa, and in the 
lovely Ave Maria, piena di grazia. The three preceding records 
were recorded in Milan under Carlo Sabajno. The next is a 
German recording directed by Erich Orthmann, though the 
duet, in which Giannini is joined by Marcel Wittrisch, is 
sung in Italian. It is the greater part of the love scene for Butterfly 
and Pinkerton which brings the first act of Puccini’s ‘‘ Madame 
Butterfly” to a close; DB1946. This is not avery successful 
record and the recording is uneven, unless my copy is a faulty 
pressing. Nothing less than one hundred per cent. of red hot 
Italian passion from both singers and musicians will do justice 
to this Puccini excerpt. 
H.F.V.L. 
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Selections and Medleys 


Perhaps there could not be a more appropriate title to open 
this month’s notes than Jn Holiday Mood. This is a suite in three 
movements from the popular pen of Ketelbey. The first two 
movements—On the Promenade. and Down the stream—are on 
H.M.V. C3023, and the third movement— The Illuminated Fete— 
is on H.M.V. C3024. Though hardly of the Eric Coates standard 
in body and style, the London Palladium Orchestra (under 
the direction of Clifford Greenwood) extract every ounce of 
movement and colour from the score. The playing is bright and 
sure but never boisterous. Down the stream on side 2 is particularly 
pleasant. The fill-up on C3024 is entitled Sunbeams and Butterflies. 
It is played by the same orchestra with Monia Litter taking the 
solo piano part. As the title suggests this is an airy morsel of the 
salon type in which both soloist and orchestra acquit themselves 
admirably. 


Those who are on the lookout for an inexpensive selection 
from Carmen should note Parlophone E11366. The Grand 
Symphony Orchestra are responsible for it, their playing is 
alert and the interpretation is adequate though not so full- 
blooded in parts as I should have wished. Another selection that 
will appeal to many is Theatreland Cocktail played by the Gaumont 
Palace (Paris) Grand Orchestra on Columbia FB1985. 
You are my heart’s delight, Tea for Two, I want to be happy, Indian 
Love Call and March of the Grenadiers are the ingredients, played 
and blended most effectively. 





Frederic Hippman and his Orchestra have the assistance 
of an organ in a selection from The Land of Smiles on Parlophone 
R2538. In parts it tends to spoil the tonal balance of the com- 
bination as a,whole but in others it is a useful adjunct. I much 
prefer, however, the livelier and brighter recording of a selection 
from Kulman’s Countess Maritza. This is played by the 
Coventry Hippodrome Orchestra on Regal-Zonophone 
MR2790. This is almost the equal (though not quite so full) as 
the Edith Lorand version of a few months ago. 


Anton and the Paramount Theatre Orchestra are by 
no means the first to exploit the idea of a Doll Medley. If I 
remember rightly one or other of the well-known cinema organists 
have grouped such tunes as Dainty Doll, Lonesome Little Doll, 
Rag Doll, Little Dutch Doll, Doll Dance, and Wedding of the Painted 
Doll together under a similar title. However, this H.M.V. record 
(BD570) is well worth having. Al Bollington assists on the 
Paramount organ. Now two film selections from Sally, Irene 
and Mary and Radio City Revels by Carroll Gibbons and his 
Boy Friends. As usual the playing is light and tasteful with 
typical Gibbons piano solos in the foreground (Columbia FB1939). 


Curiously enough organist Dudley Beaven has coupled 
selections from the same films (Sally, Irene and Mary and Radio 
City Revels) together on Decca F6711. It is a matter of personal 
taste which of the two discs one prefers. My own is for the 
Gibbons record. This is not intended disparagingly, for Beaven 
puts up a good show. Under the title of Holiday Hit Medley 
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Henry Croudson plays a number of popular songs including 
Goodnaght Angel, Cry, Baby Cry, Love walked in, Tears in my heart, 
etc. The latter two are sung by an unnamed vocalist with a 
rather rich voice heaiiepmedas MRa28oo). 


id Dixon has two records to his credit this month. 
One (Rex 9333) contains a well-balanced selection from Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs and the other is his usual Dixon Hits 
contribution. This one is No 22 (Rex 9319). Donald Thorne 
includes similar titles—J love to whistle, Lambeth Walk, Somebody’s 
thinking of you to-night, etc., in number 7 of his Hit Parade series 
on Decca F6701. I prefer the Dixon disc. 


Ivor Moreton and Dave Kaye have the good sense to avoid 
the obvious in their piano medleys these days. Invariably do 
they delve into the past for titles to compile their recorded 
medleys. The Quickstep Medley on Parlo. F 1163, for example, 
contains such old favourites as What can I say after I’m sorry, 
Fate, On the sunny side of the street. Charlie Kunz, on the other 
hand, prefers to stick to the popular songs of the day. On 
Decca F6710 he plays in his own inimitable way No. 16 in his 
Piano Medley series. Finally, accordion lovers are adequately 
catered for by Primo Scala’s Accordion Band, they play 
Six Hits of the Day (No. 19) on Rex 9322. 


Vocalists 


That grand number Love walked in sounds more attractive 
than ever as sung by Hildegarde on Columbia Figg2. The 
coupling Goodnight Angel, though not of the same standard 
musically is equally well sung. Indeed, many will prefer her 
singing of this if only for the somewhat easier style and the less 
prominent breath control. Gracie Fields sings two contrasting 
numbers on Rex 9328. One is the cheery J love to whistle (film 
‘“* Mad about Music ’”’) and the other is the sentimental song 
When the organ played ‘* O promise me.”’ The former is not sung 
in such a lively manner as one would expect from Miss Fields 
nor quite so convincingly as the Betty Driver version of Oh, 
Ma-Ma on H.M.V. BD575. This is robust stuff sung with gusto. 
On the reverse she curbs her enthusiasm in a more serious number 
-—So little time. An orchestra accompanies. Whereas: Miss Driver 
scores in Oh, Ma-Ma more by ebullience than anything else, the 
Andrews Sisters make their mark in the same song by a combin- 
ation of polished singing and the necessary comedy. Hear Brunswick 
02610. It contains another spick and span performance (It’s 
easier said than done) by these girls. 


Leslie Hutchinson gives impeccable performances of J won’t 
tell a soul and Two Shadows on Parlophone F1164. The first- 
named is easily the pick of all four songs he sings and plays. The 
other two are Says my heart and Two Bouquets (Parlophone F1165). 
These are less interesting but they are at least the equal of Jack 
Daly’s renderings of Over the Hill and When the mighty organ 
played “* O promise me” on Regal-Zonophone MR2797. 


Harry Richman sounds far from down and out on H.M.V. 
B8770. His personality comes over well in Down and out blues 
and in Daddy’s Boy on the other side. I do not remember hearing 
a record by Pinky Tomlin before. His style is much more 
restrained than Richman’s, but he scores equally well in Lost 
and Found and Shenanigans, a song from the film ‘* Outside of 
Paradise ” (Parlophone F1174). 


Kenny Baker’s version of Lost and Found is a grade higher than 
Tomlin’s ; principally by virtue of a richer voice and a sweeter 
accompaniment. The coupling to this is Love walked In. This 
is indeed as pleasant as any vocal I have heard of this number. 
Note Decca F6713. Bobby Breen is hardly comparable ; 
being only a young boy his voice is less mature. Still many of 
his film fans will be glad to have H.M.V. BD573 which contains 
two numbers—Hawaii Calls and Down where the trade winds blow 
-—from the film ‘“‘ Hawaii Calls.’ 


Our old friend Frank Crumit as usual makes all his points 
without any ballyhoo whatsoever. The Girl with the paint on her 
Jace and Sunday in the Park (film, ‘‘ Happy Returns ’’) are the 
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numbers he sings on Decca F6700. The former is quite an 
attractive little tune which suits Crumit’s whimsical style admir- 
ably. Apposite, too, are the songs Phil Regan sings so nicely 
on Columbia FB1993. (Note the migration from Decca). A 
sweet Irish sweetheart of Mine and Outside of Paradise, both from the 
film ‘‘ Outside of Paradise ” are the titles. 


It was almost a foregone conclusion that The Street Singer 
should add When the mighty organ played “‘ O promise me” to his 
repertoire. Here it is on Decca F6699 in company with Just 
a-wearyin’ for you. Both are well sung to accordion accompani- 
ments. I like even better the less affected style of Brian 
Lawrance in My Heaven on Earth and You got the best of the bargain 
on Rex 9323. 


No version I have so far heard of When the mighty organ played 
“© O promise me”’ is quite so completely satisfying as that by Bing 
Crosby on Brunswick 02604. Here he is accompanied by 
Eddie Dunstedter on an organ of the electric type. Sail Along, 
Silvery Moon with Lani MclIntire and his Hawaiians as 
accompanists, is the coupling. Perhaps Crosby will record 
Love walked in soon ; or may be he has already done so. I shall 
look forward to hearing the record if such is the case. The 
Norsemen, labelled as ‘“‘ Crazy Vocal Team,” on Regal- 
Zonophone MR2794, are new to me. Hearing them sing 
Ain’t cha coming back from California? and Shenanigans does not 
betray much that is crazy in their style of singing. They sing both 
songs straight and really well. 


Hill Billies and Humour 


The Hill Billies are missing from the Regal-Zonophone list 
this month but there are effective substitutes in The Rodeo 
Boys. They sing Farmer Grey and Whoa, Mule, Whoa with com- 
plete self-assurance on Regal-Zonophone MR2793. The hill- 
billy record of the month, however, is Panachord 25980, on 
which Jimmie Davis sings Good-bye old booze in rollicking style. 
The assistance he receives from an unnamed vocal team and 
from the accompaniments undoubtedly adds to the entertain- 
ment value of this side. The coupling—Have you ever been in 
Heaven is very tame by comparison. Jimmie Rodgers easily 
surpasses this effort with Round up time out West on Regal-Zono- 
phone MR2795. As usual he yodels well to a guitar accom- 
paniment, Sleep, baby sleep on the reverse is too slow and long- 
winded for my tastes. 


I do not think it necessary to say very much about that 
irresponsible duo Revnell and West, but you can take from me 
that both Two London Costers making whoopee and Crossing the Road 
(H.M.V. BD569) are good fun. That is, if you like low comedy. 
If not, hear another brand of humour a shade higher (but not 
much) on Parlophone F1156. Here, the Duncan Sisters tell 
a modern story of Adam and Eve and couple this with Ti-pi-tin. 
Both are really remarkably well burlesqued. 


Pace, a comical lyric and the personality of Tessie O’Shea 
are the chief attractions of Thirty Thirsty Throats on Decca F6705. 
You’re Getting Old is in similar strain but rather suggestive. 
Maurice Winnick’s Orchestra accompanies. Oi! Here 
come Flanagan and Allen after a long absence with two typical 
numbers, Down and Out Blues and I’m sending out an S.O.S. for you. 
This one is their own composition so you know what to anticipate 
of the tune, lyric and interruptions (Columbia FB1982). 


Light Music and Accordians, etc. 


Marek Weber and his Orchestra return to the H.M.V. 
list once again with delectable arrangements of Tchaikovsky’s 


None but the weary Heart and Bohm’s Still as the night. ‘Tastefully 
played but the mood must be right to appreciate H.M.V. 
B8768. A record that will conjure up memories for some who 
have already had their annual vacation is Parlophone R2535. 
It contains a suite—South of the Alps. ‘The first part is entitled 
In a Mediterranean Coast Town and the second and last movement 
is named Tarantella. This is robust, colourful stuff, exceedingly 
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well played by the Grand Symphony Orchestra. Budapest 
at Night and Hungaria which and his 
Orchestra play may have a similar effect, too. Hear them on 
Parlophone R2539. 

For quieter and more subdued moods note the record by 
Barnabas Von Geczy and his Orchestra. H.M.V. B8767 is 
the number and the recordings are of Mozart’s lovely Cradle 
Song (Wiegenlied) and Minuet in D major. These are exquisitely 
played. Not quite of the same standard but entertaining for 
all that is the Serenade from ‘“‘Les Millions d’Arlequin” arranged as 
a waltz. Eugene’s Viennese Orchestra couple this with still 
another potted arrangement of the Blue Danube on Columbia 
FB1984. 

More waltzes follow ; two played by the Orchestra Mascotte 
(Marienklange and Dynamiden) on Parlophone R2537 and two 
by the Steiner Salon Orchestra on Rex 9332. Their particular 
choice is Over the Waves and Danube Waves. Neither record is 
particularly outstanding ; just sweet music played with little 
imagination. 

I spoke of holiday memories a few lines back not knowing that 
I was in for a reawakening of a happy time which I recently 
enjoyed on the Continent. Hitherto The Windmill’s Turning has 
been to me a gay theme song sung (in German) at a certain 
White Horse Inn. Now, hearing it sung in English in less 
romantic surroundings it certainly does seem to fall rather flat. 
However, the International Novelty Orchestra play and 
sing it well on Regal-Zonophone MR2801. The coupling, 
In a little Dutch Kindergarten is one of those “ tinkle tinkling ” 
tunes of little merit. Harry Horlick and his Orchestra 
commence a new series of Strauss waltzes with the Emperor (Kaiser) 
Waltz on one side of Decca F6703. Number 2 of the series is 
on the reverse. It is Tales from the Vienna Woods. I have no 
objection to the idea but to cut all the waltzes so that each may 
be recorded on a single ten-inch side is not so good. 

Now a record by those popular broadcasters the Commodore 
Grand Orchestra. The pieces chosen are Japanese Intermezzo 
and The Old Church Bells. The introduction of an organ lends 
colour to the latter and since both tunes were recorded in the 
Commodore Theatre, Regal-Zonophone MR2792 is an exact 
replica of the orchestra’s broadcasts; atmosphere as _ well. 
Neither O Sole Mio nor La Paloma are suitable pieces to play in 
three-four time as a hearing of Panachord 25982 shows con- 
clusively. Both would need better arrangements and more 
ingenuity than Louis Katzman and his Orchestra display 
to prevent them from being colourless and stodgy. 

I am glad to see that Reginald Foresythe and Arthur 

oung have chosen much more suitable material for their piano 
duets than that which comprised the “ Tunes of to-day ” record 
last month. Both Solitude and Mood Indigo give these boys a 
chance to reveal the ability and ideas which they undoubtedly 
possess (H.M.V. BD577). Patricia Rossborough also reveals 
her own ideas in a tune of her own composition named Hong 
Kong Haggis. 1 like this much better than her Darts and Doubles 
of last month. It is not so obvious in style and if anything it 
is played with amore sure touch. It is coupled with an arrange- 
ment by Mayerl of Phil the Fluter’s Ball. This is ingenious and 
equally well played. Hear them both on Parlophone F1166. 

The records by Reginald Foort are particularly refreshing ; 
popular songs and descriptive medleys are taboo this month. 
Instead he plays the Intermezzo from “ Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
Saint-Saén’s Le Cygne (H.M.V. BD574), Sibelius’ Valse Triste 
and Rachmaninov’s Prelude in C sharp minor, Op. 3, No. 2 (H.M.V. 
BD572). On BD574 Harry Chapman gives able assistance 
on the harp. Apart from a rather heavy ending to the Valse 
all are played with feeling and complete understanding. Hear 
both these records and in particular the first named. A month 
or two back George Scott Wood and his Salon Orchestra gave 
us a delightful record of a piece from his own pen entitled Dainty 
Debutante.. On H.M.V. BD571 he repeats this nimble per- 
formance on the piano but this time he is accompanied by his 
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Accordion Band. The coupling is Confrey’s Kitten on the 
Keys ; this puts many other records of the same piece in the 
shade. 

More fireworks follow. Tollefsen is the soloist this time ; 
he plays the air and variations to the Carnival of Venice (Col- 
umbia FB1986), the overture to Suppé’s Poet and Peasant with 
ease and consummate skill. He does not have it all his own 
way, however, for there is serious competition from the boy 
accordionist Emilio. He plays Dark Eyes and Manhattan 
Serenade on Rex 9330. Since I last heard a record of his he has 
improved his technique tremendously. Accordion lovers must 
note both these records, but they should not overlook the next 
five records. Primo Scala’s Accordion Band play Just a 
sweet accordion love song and By an old fashioned mill on Rex 9318 
and on Rex 9329 they play Rose covered shack and score points 
over the International Novelty Orchestra (noted earlier) with 
a clear rendering of The Windmill’s Turning (why must they bring 
that up again ?). Then on Regal-Zonophone MR2803_ the 
London Piano Accordion Band play There’s a lady in Calais 
and So Little Time and follow these with Somebody’s thinking of 
you to-night on Regal-Zonophone MR2804. The backing to this 
is still another arrangement of Ti-pi-tin played by the Gipsy 
Accordion Band. The last of the accordion discs contains 
Shadows on the Moon and Moon of Manakoora. They are played 
by Carlos Santana’s Accordion Band in a less weighty and 
more varied manner than the rest and many will prefer Decca 
F6702 for this reason alone. 

The Organ, the Dance Band and Me play rather sweetly 
in the Whispering Waltz on Parlophone F1157 but the coupling, 
When the organ played “‘ O promise me,” is too matter of fact to 
arouse any comment. Eddie Peabody, virtuoso of the banjo, 
displays his ability in no uncertain manner in Some of these days 
and in St. Louis Blues on Columbia FB1987. He shouldn’t sing, 
however. 

String music of a more mellifluous kind comes from the Coral 
Islanders who play Moonlight in Waikiki and Hawaii Calls, 
from the film of that name, on Regal-Zonophone MR28oz. 
They are not in the same category by a long way as The Tahiti 
Beachcombers. This combination has style and polish. Hear 
Pua Carnation and Palikiko Blues on Columbia FB1969. This is 
quite the nicest record of Hawaiian music I have heard for 
some time. 

Torch and Mario Lorenzi have joined forces this month to 
give us yet another version of Le Cygne. There is not a great 
deal to choose between this and the Foort-Chapman recording 
noted earlier. Personally I lean towards this recording on 
Columbia FB1994. This is backed with Aletter’s graceful dance. 
Rendezvous. 


Dance Bands. Recurring Combinations 


Billy Cotton and his Band (Rex) play two more “ naturals ”’ ; 
robust comedy and a lively tempo are the salient features of 
Merrily we roll along and The chocolate soldier’s daughter. These are 
on 9326 and 9321 respectively. On the back of the former disc 
they get down to more serious business and turn out a rhythmic 
interpretation of Mama, I want to make rhythm. But they cannot quite 
suppress spirit of comedy until they salute There’s a Lady in Calais. 
This they do gracefully on the back of 9321. These two discs are 
the pick of the four this month. Of the other two, one contains 
When the organ played ‘* O promise me ”’ and Cry, Baby, Cry (9320) and 
on 9327 there are My Heaven in the Pines and The sweetest song in the 
world. 

Jack Harris and his Orchestra (H.M.V.). Both the records 
by this combination deserve attention, especially BD5384. 
Hereon they play Lost and Found and Outside of Paradise almost 
without a flaw. Says my heart is more rhythmic in style and receives 
appropriate treatment at their hands. This is coupled with the 
cinderella of the four numbers (So little time) on BD5383. Here the 
arrangement is rather too busy for my tastes. Sandra Shayne 
and Sam Browne are the vocalists. 

Mantovani and his Orchestra (Columbia) wend their own 
sweet way through So little time and a tune of little merit Cathedral 
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in the Pines on FB1996. They brighten their ideas up somewhat in 
Sunday in the Park and in Meet me down in Sunset Valley. It is not 
merely a question of pace, the band seems more alive to the fact 
that, they are playing dance music on FB1997. 


Felix Mendelssohn and his Orchestra (Decca) play The 
Lady of Calais smoothly and well but not quite so well as the Cotton 
boys. They couple it with another melody number on F6707 
entitled Let’s sail away to Dreamland. Like A Gipsy told me and 
Sweetest sweetheart of all on F6706 this is a rather phlegmatic per- 
formance. Much more to my liking are So little time and Meet me 
down in Sunset Valley on F6708. The latter is about on par with 
the Mantovani record. My Heaven in the Pines and Cafe in the 
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Harry Roy and his Orchestra (Parlophone) play a rhythmic 
version of Li’l Liza Jane and though there is comedy it is only 
incidental and does not destroy continuity or detract from the 
snappy but pleasant arrangement. The coupling, Little Spanish 
Shawl is rather more boisterous but it is just as intriguing in its own 
particular class (F1159). San Sue Street and King Porter Stomp on 
F1158 are similar in type though the arrangement of the Stomp 
seems to me to be just over the border line for the pattern to be 
discernible. 

Ozzie Nelson and his Orchestra (Regal-Zonophone) play 
two numbers from the film ‘‘ Cocoanut Grove” on MR2796. 
They are You leave me breathless and Says my Heart. Both are above 
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Henry Jacques and his Correct Dance Tempo 
Orchestra (H.M.V.). Something Tells Me (Quick- 
Step) and Moonlight and Roses (Slow Fox-trot) BD5381. 
The First Quarrel (Waltz) and My heart will never sing 
again (Slow Fox-trot) BD5382. 

The New Mayfair Orchestra (H.M.V.) Sweet 
Genevieve, Old Grey Mare, When Granny wore her Crinoline 
(Palais Glide) and She’s the Daughter of the Old Grey 
Mare, Kentucky Days, Lambeth Walk (Palais Glide) 
BD5385. 

Josephine Bradley and her Ballroom Orches- 
tra (Decca). The. Gipsy in my Soul (Quick-step) and 
Please be kind (Slow Fox-trot) F6698. The Whispering 
Waltz and Mama, I wana make rhythm (Quick-step) 
F6709. 





STRICT DANCE TEMPO 


Joe Loss and his Band (Regal-Zonophone). / 
love you with all my heart (Waltz) and Something tells me 
(Fox-trot) MR2808. = The First Quarrel (Waltz) and 
I won’t tell a Soul (Fox-trot) MR2807. 


Gerry Moore, Piano Solo (Parlophone). Says my 
heart (Quick-step) and You leave me breathless (Slow 
Fox Trot) F1162. 


Victor Silvester and his Ballroom Orchestra 
(Parlophone). Something tells me (Quick-step) and 
I won't tell a soul (Slow Fox-trot), Fr160. The first 
Quarrel (Waltz) and Cathedral in the Pines (Quick-step) 
Fr161,. 
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Moonlight are the other numbers by this orchestra. These are on 
Decca F6697. Earmark this as the most satisfactory of the bunch 


” 


always excepting the ‘‘ Calais”? number. 


Nat Gonella and his Georgians (Parlophone) make a wild 
attempt to turn Ciribiribin into a hot rhythmic number on F1154. 
They almost succeed, too. But surely to goodness there is much 
more suitable material available than this. The title on the reverse 
—Jet that be a lesson to you—provides fitting comment. And don’t 
do it again ! This number, though well up to the Gonella standard 
is not quite the equal of either Rhythm is my Romeo, which, in- 
cidentally is their best offering this month, or the hot comedy 
version of Ti-pi-tin on F1155. 

Maurice Winnick and his Orchestra (Decca) play When 
the organ played “* O promise me” in the sweetest of sweet styles on 
F6695 and repeat the dose in Somebody’s thinking of you to-night on 
the reverse and on both sides of F6696 too. Cry, baby, cry and My 
Heaven on Earth are the tunes on this disc. Ignoring the sugar, 
these are the ones to hear. Al Bowlly takes the vocal on all four 
sides. 

Philip Green and his Orchestra (Parlophone) provide a 
welcome antidote with live arrangements of Something tells me and 
This time it’s real on F1171 and F1172 respectively. I like the body 
of tone in these numbers. The couplings are Moonlight in Waikiki 
(F1171) and Two Bouquets. This song and the singing of Dorothy 
Carless place F1172 in the notable class. 

Joe Loss and his Band (Regal-Zonophone) succeed almost as 
well as the Cotton combination in that rollicking number Merrily 
we roll along on MR2805. The chief difference is that there is more 
comedy and more concerted effort in the Rex disc. The coupling 
is Outside of Paradise. Well played this, though hardly comparable 
in type or in quality to Says my heart on MR2806. I place this high 
in the list of Loss recordings to-date. It is coupled with J can dream, 
can’t Ia number which reveals the ensemble tone of the band to 
advantage. 


the average though the latter is spoiled somewhat by the jiggy 
rhythm. It is not delivered so clearly as on the Joe Loss record. 
However, Don’t be that way on MR2811 reveals good rhythmic 
sense and a few ideas. The backing, J let the song go out of my heart, is 
by “ Hot Lips ” Page and his Orchestra. These boys obviously 
have advanced ideas and execute them well. Perhaps, too well for 
most tastes. 


Roy Fox and his Orchestra (H.M.V.) play a really snappy 
version of The Chocolate Soldier’s Daughter on BD5380. It is devoid 
of the humorous element introduced into other arrangements I 
have heard but it loses little by that omission. What is Romance on 
the reverse is in direct contrast ; melody pleasantly rendered and 
a spanking vocal by Denny Dennis are the high lights here. 
Two Shadows and I won’t tell a soul on BD5379 show definitely that 
the boys have regained their old form, individually as well as 
collectively. Hear these records. 

Wally Bishop and his Band (Regal-Zonophone) are not 
comparable to the Roy Fox boys in Two Shadows on MR2798 but 
they make an interesting side of So you left me for the leader of the band 
on MR2799. The vocalists share honours here. The respective 
couplings are Jf it rains and At a perfume counter. These are of little 
moment ; for one thing the band play too many tricks and for 
another the vocalist in the “ perfume ” number cannot sing in tune. 


Dance Bands. Singles 


Although At a perfume counter receives more satisfactory treat- 
ment from those who style themselves Music in the Russ 
Morgan Manner on Columbia FBigg9 they treat Jezebel on 
the reverse in a much less suitable manner. They may have the 
ideas but they certainly do not express them so clearly in this 
number. Eric Harden and his Orchestra play a fox-trot, 
High Jinks in typical continental fashion and is better regarded 
as light music. It is certainly not dance music compared with 
English standards. Similar remarks apply to the Donkey’s 
Serenade on the reverse of Parlophone F1168. 
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Reggie Childs and his Orchestra (Panachord 25979) have 
evidently been paying too much attention to Shep Fields’ discs; what 
might have been perfectly good arrangements of Good-night Angel 
and There’s a new moon over the old mill are spoiled by unnecessary 
ornaments. Childs should take a pattern from such as Willie Lewis 
and his Orchestra. There is both body and precision in Swing 
Time and Ol’ Man River. Columbia FB1990 is certainly a record to 
note, that is if you like rhythm with a kick in it. 

The Orquesta Tipica Francisco Canaro are as colourful 
and rhythmic as ever in the two tangos Cuando el Corazon and La 
Melodia de Nuestro Adios. But Parlophone OT166 is not the 
only tango record of note; I personally like Rex 9324 just as well. 
Juan Llossas and his Tango Orchestra infuse plenty of life 
into Renacimento and Ambiente Pampino. There is only one 
rumba record and this is by the Lecuona Boys. Columbia 
FBigg1 is the number and Canto Caribe, La Paloma and Cielito 
Lindo are the titles. The latter two come under the common 
heading of Two Rumbas. In all three the ‘‘ Boys ” are in a more 
restrained mood than is their wont; they are grand just the same. 


Dick Stabile and his Orchestra share Regal-Zonophone 
MR280g9 with Shep Fields and his Rippling Rhythm 
Orchestra. The former play Lost and Found in a way that makes 
This time it’s real by Fields sound corny. Neither combination, 
however exhibit the polish and quiet restraint of Carroll Gibbons 
and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans playing J fall in love with you 
every day and How “dja like to love me on Columbia FB1995. Tone 
and a rhythm that is adequate without becoming obtrusive are 
the features. 

Will Osborne and his Orchestra make a really commend- 
able record of Sunday in the Park on Rex 9331. Straight but 
stylish in a nice quiet way and a good vocalist raise this and So 
Little Time by Ted Weems and his Orchestra a grade or two 
above Blue Barron and his Orchestra who play Jn a little Dutch 
Kindergarten and Moonlight in Waikiki on Regal-Zonophone 
MR28r1o0. 

Horace Heidt and his Alemite Brigadiers, late of Vocalion, 
play Shenanigans in a similar style to that of Barron. There is 
more personality in this band though I have heard them play 
better. Even A Shack in the Back of the Hills which flows easier 
than the coupling is not of their usual standard (Columbia 
FB1998). 

Here is another fifty-fifty record. Panachord 25981, is shared 
by Mal Mallet and his Orchestra and Dick Robertson and 
his Orchestra. Their respective numbers are When the organ 
played “* O promise me” and Cry, Baby, Cry; a fox-tsot and a quick- 
step played in contrasting but unassuming styles. Worth hearing. 
I was under the impression that all the tango records had arrived. 
I was wrong. Here is another by a combination, Jose M. 
Lucchesi and his Orchestra, which I have not heard before. 
They are not so heavy on the rhythm side as the Tipica or Llossas 
bands; in fact they seem to have a lighter touch all round. They 
play Champagne Bubbles and Song of the Sea on H.M.V. BD5378. 
Another disc to remember. 

Jimmy Dorsey and his Orchestra play the “ Goldwyn 
Follies ” numbers Love walked in and Love is here to stay on Decca 
F6712. These were coupled together by Jack Harris (H.M.V.) 
last month. This Dorsey record is every bit as good both from 
the point of view of arrangements and the execution of them. 
So if you have not already disgorged your 2s. hear both records 
and decide for yourself. Many will need no urge from me to 
investigate the record by H Hall and his Orchestra of 
If it rains, who cares? and Lost and Found. In the “rain” song 
the solo sax. fluffs rather badly, otherwise both sides of Columbia 
FB2o001 receive my approbation. 

Ruby Newman and his Orchestra and George Olsen 
and his Orchestra continue to give good value for money 
on Decca F6714. Olsen’s boys play that sob song Cathedral in 
the Pines in a style well above the average and the Newman 
crowd top this with a tune of higher musical quality entitled 
Lovelight in the Starlight. Ray Ventura and his Collegians 
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revive our old friend Bugle Call Rag on Columbia FB1989. There 
is some grand team work here as well as individual proficiency. 
It is coupled with a quieter but equally decisive version of After 
you've gone. 

Jan Garber and his Orchestra, once on _ Brunswick 
records now on Parlophone, play Outside of Paradise and A 
sweet Irish sweetheart of mine with but little inspiration on F1173. 
Fats Waller and his Rhythm show that there is some method 
in their madness, for ignoring Waller’s crazy act there is much to 
admire in the interpretation of Lost and Found and Beat it out on 
H.M.V. BD5377. The latter particularly. 


Once again Lost and Found ; this time in a more sober mood 
played by Kay Kyser and his Orchestra on Parlophone 
F1167. The backing is the tuneful number Two Shadows. Nice 
going this! The less I say about the swing version of Martha 
(actually it is Ah! so pure from Flotow’s opera) the better 
Wingy Manone and his Orchestra are responsible for this 
breach of good taste. The coupling is The flat foot Floogee. This 
is rather cleverly played; swing that has some good moments 
(Regal-Zonophone MR2812). 


Joe Daniels and his Hot Shots seldom change their styl 
of delivery but somehow they keep things fresh despite the 
similarity in treatment of their numbers. In Drummer man from 
Dixie Daniels gets plenty of opportunities but in both this and 
Ultra modern swing the rest of the boys do good work (Parlophone 
F1169). Bright as it is, it is hardly comparable to the beautiful 
performance of Crazy Rhythm by Ray Noble and his Orchestra 
on Columbia FB2002. The backing is a most unusual arrange- 
ment of Moon of Manakoora. Here is quite an ordinary tune raised 
to the level of a classic of the dance world. Do not miss this on 
any account. 


Phil Hudson and his Orchestra, also new to Parlophone. 
give solid musicianly renderings of By an old Pagoda and My 
Heaven on Earth on F11'75. Melody treated neatly and rhythmic- 
ally. Although in a different class I like even better the slick 
treatment of The Snoop and So you left me for the leader of the band 
by The Six Swingers. on Columbia FB2000. The Snoop is 
most appropriately named. 


Now for another and final change in type and tempo; hear the 
bright show of Manolo Bel and his Muchachos in Trinia, a 
paso doble and the tuneful fox-trot Maria- Magdalena on Columbia 
FB1981. 


BOHEMIAN. 





A striking display by a large West End store. The whole of one 
window was devoted to records by Patricia Rossborough 
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Andrews Sisters (Am.) 
*** Qooooo—oh, boom! (Riley) (63317) 
*#**Short’nin’ bread (Woods, Wolfe) (63314) 
(Brunswick 02582—3s.). 
***]i’s easier said than done (Lombardo, 
Loeb) (63315) 
*##* Oh, ma-ma (Vallee, Citorello) (63912) 
(Brunswick 02610—3s.). 

63314, 63315, 63317—Acc. by Tony 
Limmer (cl); John McGee, Vic Schoen 
(tmps); Geo. Mazza (irmb); Frank 
Froeba (p); Dave Barbour (g) ; Haig 
Stephens (5) ; Sammy Weiss (ds). 

63912—Acc. by Sid Stoneburn (alto) ; 
McGee, Schoen (imps); Al Philburn 
(trmb); Nat Jaffe (/); Barbour (z) ; 
Stephens ()) ; Weiss (ds). 

Never are comparisons more odious than 
when dealing with jazz because while one 
good artist may in some ways be similar to 
another, there is usually more than enough 
difference to enable each to survive on his or 
her own particular merit. 


But if only by way of description I must 
again compare the Andrews girls with the 
Boswells. And in doing so I am afraid 
it must be confessed that Patty, Maxine and 
La Verne come out best. They have all that 
Connie, Martha and Vet ever had, and a 
bit more in the form of a youthful tang as 
refreshing as the virile laughter from a 
children’s playground. 


I give Oh Ma-ma four stars for being a 
most healthily enlivening performance of one 
of the less reprehensible of the hits of the 
moment, but easily the best of the four sides is 
Short’nin’ bread. The song is the sort of thing 
you might expect any coloured mammy to 
sing to her piccaninnies when in her happiest 
and liveliest mood, and it is put over in a 
manner which shows that these Andrews 
lassies have a flair for the swing idiom that is 
seldom found except in coloured girls. 


Chick Webb and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 
**#* 4 tisket—a tasket (Feldman, Fitzgerald) 
(v by Ella Fitzgerald) (63693) 

*#* Tiza (Gershwin) (63708) 

(Brunswick 02614—3s.). 

Webb (ds) directing Garvin Bushell, 
Hilton Jefferson (altos) ; Wayman 
Carver, Theo. McRae (iens); Mario 
Bauzo, Robert Stark, Taft Jordan 
(imps); Nat Storey, Sandy Williams, 
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Geo. Matthews (irmbs) ; Tom Fulford 
(p) ; Bobby Johnson (zg) ; Beverly Peer 
(6). 


What A tisket—a tasket may mean in this 
(or any other) case, I don’t pretend to know. 
In fact the only excuse I can find for the 
words is that they rhyme with basket—a 
basket which, young Ella tells in a tune not 
unlike a hot version of Oh dear, what can the 
matter be ? she has lost, though she doesn’t 
seem to be unduly downcast about it. 

All of which perhaps doesn’t matter very 
much. The record is Ella Fitzgerald and 
Chick Webb’s band (now augmented, you 
will notice, by a new first alto and a third 
trombone) at their best, and that’s the 
important point. 

Liza is a fast, flashy sort of business, with a 
lot of show off stuff by Chick at his drums. 
Invigorating if you respond to this sort of 
thing, but a bit too flamboyant for me. 


Ella Fitzgerald and Her Savoy Eight 

(Am.N.) 

*** This time it’s real (Shivers, Bernier, 
Emmerich) (v) (63703) 

Teddy Grace—Vocalist (Am.N.) 

***7°1l never let you cry (Film: ‘‘ In Old 
Chicago”) (Pollack, Mitchell) 
(62708) 

(Brunswick 02607—3s.). 
63703—Ella Fitzgerald (vocalist) with 
Louis Jordan (alio) ; Theo McRae (ten) ; 
Taft Jordan (imp); Sandy Williams 
(trmb) 5 Tom Fulford (/) ; Bobby 
Johnson (g) ; Beverly Peer (4) directed 
by Chick Webb (ds). 

62708—Acc. by: Don Watt (cl) ; Bobby 

Hackett, Vic Schoer (imps) ; Moe 
Zudecoff (irmb); Frank Froeba 





Frank Victor (g); Haig Stephens (/) 
Stan King (ds). 


Taking life easily and naturally, two of the 
best coloured singers make pleasant enough 
music out of a couple of averagely good 
popular songs. 

Ella’s is the rather more sentimental 
of the two titles, but she is too much of an 
artist to let that lure her into any unnecessary 
stressing of the sob angle. Teddy having a 
slightly livelier melody, if not lyric, takes 
advantage of the fact to swing out a bit in the 
last chorus and her side is perhaps the more 
interesting. 

Taft Jordan and Sandy Williams are 
featured in Ella’s number. In Teddy’s you 


may hear Hackett, Zudecoff, Watt, and 
Froeba. They split a chorus. 


Jimmie Lunceford and His Orchestra 
(Am.N.) 
***Oh! Boy (Durham) (39999) (1935) 
*** Thunder (Manners, Lewis) (v by Dan 
Grissom) (39998) (1935) 
(Brunswick 02608—3s.). 


The regular combination of 1936 (see 
THE GRAMOPHONE for July 1938, p.75). 


Among the many phases of jazz perhaps 
not the least significant is that which reflects 
the negroe’s love of the dramatic. Trend 
of contemporary life may have chaffed 
him out of revealing any longer this trait in 
his character through songs about the devil 
and hoodoos in which he delighted before 
the popularisation of his jazz made him 
rather more sophisticated, but it still comes 
out, usually in the form of odes about his 
rivers, the elements and such like phenomena 
of nature. You may remember, for instance, 
Kay Lois Parker’s Take me away from the 
river, of which Fletcher Henderson made a 
record (H.M.V. B6230), and there are 
many more could I but think of them for the 
moment. 


Thunder is a number very much on the 
same lines as Take me away from the river, and 
if the treatment is less extravagant than was 
Henderson’s of the latter title, the suggestion 
of superstition is nevertheless quite evident. 
The performance is, for what the remark is 
worth, Lunceford at his most polished. 
Not that I am suggesting that musical 
polish is anything to be decried at any time, 
but it has for sometime been obvious that in 
achieving it the coloured bands have lost 
something of their real character. For one 
thing it is impossible now-a-days to say, 
unless you know, whether a band is coloured 
or white. Each has taken so much from the 
other that neither any longer has an 
identifiable individuality. On the whole this 
has not been to the benefit of jazz. It has 
made the coloured bands sound too suave, 
in fact often insincere, and once jazz loses its 
sincerity it becomes no more than pre- 
tentious. 


Oh! boy is just an ordinary quasi-hot 
number, played again with the band’s 
undeniable technical skill, but rather lacking 
in the true spirit of what I have always 
understood for the word jazz. 
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Milt Herth Quartet (Am.) 
***Flat Foot . (Gaillard, Stewart, 
Green) (v) (63682) 
*** Three blind mice (Mizzy, Taylor) (v) 
(63680). 
(Brunswick 02613—3s.) 

Herth (electric organ) directing Willie 
Smith (») ; O’Neil Spencer (ds, vocalist) ; 
and in 63682, Teddy Bunn (z,). 

I think I mentioned last month when 
reviewing Slim and Slam’s record that this 
latest piece of nonsense entitled Flat Foot 
Floogee it had become a swing hit in America. 

This record shows Milton Herth’s quartet 
to better advantage than most of its previous 
offerings. For one thing, Herth’s organ may 
be corny, but it doesn’t matter in a tune like 
this. In fact it adds to the fun. Also 
instead of being all ensemble, we get some 
solos. There is a nice little movement by 
Willie (The Lion) Smith’s piano and another 
by Teddy Bunn’s guitar. The singing is at 
least in keeping with the song, and all round 
one might conceive many less entertaining 
performances of the number. 

Three blind mice is a hot version of your 
old nursery days friend, with new verses 
about swing and the Big Apple to bring it up- 
to-date. Quite good fun even if the organ is 
still corny. 


The Sophisticates (Am.) 
** Tiebestraume (Liszt) (DLA1247) 
**Swing low, sweet chariot (Trad.) 
(DLA1248) 
(Brunswick 02609—3s.). 

Matty Malmeck (v/n) directing Mannie 
Klein (imp) ; M. Fisher (g) ; M. Delugg 
(accordion) ; L. Chicco (harp) ; A. 
Bernstein (4) ; R. Mansell (ds). 


The Sophisticates are perhaps best 
described as a cross between a dance band 
and a saloon orchestra playing jazz in salon 
attire. The musicianship is unassailable, 
but just how much the records mean either to 
jazz or any other music is a question that 
only your personal taste can answer. 
Personally I find the Sophisticates well 
named, too well in fact. 

Matt Malneck, you may remember, 
was at one time the outstanding hot violinist 
with Whiteman. Klein is another stalwart 
from those earlier days. On various occasions 
he played with Red Nichols’, the Dorsey’s 
and sundry other recording bands of the 
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Lecuona Cuban Boys (N. Recorded in 
Paris) 
####(q) La Paloma, (b) Cielito Lindo (arr. 
Oréfiche) (v) (CL6214) 
****Canto caribe (Lecuona, Cham fleury) 
(v) (CPT 1919) 
(Columbia FB1991—2s.). 

Of these three rhumbas the two on the 
first side are slow tempo performances of 
continental melodies which I think you will 
recognise when you hear them. 

Both are most fascinating examples of the 
rhumba dance idiom and I am especially 
thankful for La Paloma if only because it 
gives me chance to call your attention to the 
really lovely playing of the band’s pianist. 
Possessed of a phenomenal technique, he has 
an excitable personality which makes him 
the showman of the band as well as _ its 
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musical highspot. Even if the slow measure 
does not extend him to any extent, it gives 
one them eans to realise what a fine musician 
he is. 

Canto caribe, in rather faster tempo, is 
another grand example of genuine rhumba. 

I mention these records here because if 
rhumba rhythm is not swing in the strictest 
sense of the word there is about it something 
which always appeals to the swing fan. 


Ray Ventura and, His Collegians 


(French) 
*** After you've gone (Creamer, Layton) 
(CM185) 
*** Bugle call rag (Pettis, Mills, Schoebel) 
(CM185) 


(Columbia FB1989—2s.). 


Displaying a finished, musicianly ensemble 
and a good swing style with no suggestion 
of the usual Continental jazziness, Ray 
Ventura and his French band give highly 
commendable versions of these two 
evergreens of jazz. The arrangements are 
full and colourful, the interpretation in- 
vigoratingly robust, but the ease, confidence 
and understanding in the playing are more 
than adequate to save the records from 
any accusation of flamboyance or pre- 
tentiousness. In fact taken all round, both 
sides are too good to have been made 
outside America. Vive la France! And 
Vive particularly the piano player and brass 
section of Ray Ventura’s Collegians. 


Willie Lewis and His Orchestra (N. 
Recorded in Paris) 
** Ol’ man river (Kern) (CPT3474) 
**Swing time (Lewis, Jefferson) (CPT 


3476) 
(Columbia FB1g9g0—2s.). 


Personnel probably as given on p. 28 of 
Tue GramopuHoneE for June 1938. 


There is very little to be said about either 
of these titles. Both are typical of reasonably 
good coloured musicians, and if in every way 
the performances fall short of the best it is 
probably because the boys have been too 
long away from their native land and are to 
some extent out of touch with things. 
Jazz thrives on competition and perhaps the 
competition in Paris is, in spite of Ray 
Ventura, not quite formidable enough to 
provide the necessary inspiration to better 
things. 


H.M.V. 


Benny Goodman Quartet (Am. Mixed) 

*** Dizzy Spells (Hampton, Goodman, 

Wilson) (OAo21629) 

*#***]da, sweet as apple cider (Leonard, 
Munson) (OA04559) 
(H.M.V. B8765—3s.). 

Goodman (cl); Teddy Wilson (5) ; 
Lionel Hampton (vibraphone); Krupa 
(ds). 

The artistry of the members of the 
Quartet, individually and collectively, has 

rhaps never been revealed more brilliantly 
or delightfully than in Jda. 

Starting off at comparatively slow tempo 
we hear the charming melody played 
sweetly by Goodman with some of Wilson’s 
most attractive piano playing by way of 
accompaniment, and I was settling down 
to a peaceful three minutes. But it was 
not to be. For the next chorus by Hampton 
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on his vibraphone the tempo is doubled 
up, and the worthy Lionel gives a display 
as exciting as it is good. Mr. Hampton 
has a way of making the instrument swing 
that is in a class by itself. His phrases are 
as appallingly melodic as they are ingen- 
iously rhythmical. Wilson’s piano chorus 
which follows takes us back to slow tempo 
to hear this coloured virtuoso at what 
cannot be very far from his absolutely best, 
before we come to the last chorus again 
in fast tempo by the ensemble 

Usually these continual changes of tempo 
are disturbing, but in this case they seem 
to occur naturally, with no detrimental 
effect on the continuity. To some extent 
this is due to the bridge passages, used also 
as an introduction. The secret of these 
connecting links, whether they be genuinc 
or “false” introductions, is to keep them 
simple and tuneful. This one is both, and 
thematically is quite one of the most 
attractive little snatches of melody I have 
heard used for the purpose. 

Dizzy Spells fails, by comparison 
solely in the matter of the composition. 
The playing is not only as immaculate as 
Ida, but technically possibly even more 
skilful, but the number (in fast tempo) is 
inherently more the ragtime of such 
tunes as Canadian Capers, and even in the 
hands of these wizards it never rises much 
above the usual level of such pieces. 


Benny Goodman and His Orchestra 


(Am.) 
****(I would do) Anything for you (Hill, 
Williams, Hopkins. Arr. Fletcher 
Henderson) (OA101258) (Aug., 


1936). 

**** Sandman (Freed, Lake) (OAg6299) 
(Dec., 1935). 
(H.M.V. B8764— 3s.) 

101258—Goodman (C/) directing H. 
Schertzer, W. de Pew (altos); Arthur 
Rollini, Dick Clark (tens) ; Geo. Irwin, 
Nat Kazebier, Gordon Griffin (imps) : 
M. McEachern, S. “Red” Ballard 
(trmbs) ; J. Stacy (p); A.Reuss(g); A. 
Goodman (}) ; Krupa (ds). 

96299—Probably as above. 

With so many new records from which 
to choose, one wonders why they had to go 
back to 1935 and 1936 for this month’s 
inevitable contribution for the Goodman 
ensemble. 

Perhaps the reason is partly because 
Sandman was, and for all I know may be 
still is, Goodman’s signature tune, though 
what particular significance American 
bands’ signature tunes have over here is 
something I have yet to discover. However, 
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b «. String bass N . negro artist(s) 
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ds .. drums trmb .. trombone 
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the fact remains that I am unable to give 
either record less than four stars, which is 
perhaps the best justification of both. 
One naturally prefers to hear the latest 
things if.only to keep up-to-date with what 
is happening, but if the older are good 
one can hardly complain about being given 
them. 

Anything is a revival, and if you don’t 
remember the melody now you probably 
will on hearing this record. Goodman 
plays it with a real swing, and there is 
none of over dressing and pedantic groom- 
ing which caused a brother critic recently 
to refer to Goodman and his band (rather 
exaggeratedly it seemed to me) as the 
greatest bores in modern jazz. Goodman 
gives us some of his most natural .and 
rhythmical clarinet playing, there is good 
work from the solo trumpet, and the 
ensemble seems to be enjoying itself. 


Sandman has much of the same spirit. 
The easy relaxed playing has not lessened 
the attack or concealed the swing. Without 
being in any way over done the arrange- 
ment is tuneful and interesting. 


Tommy Dorsey and His Orchestra 
(Am,). 

**** Comin’ thro’ the rye (Trad. Arr. Spud 
Murphy) (v by Edythe Wright) 
(OAo21143). 

*#* Yearning (just for you) (Davis, Burke), 
(v by Jack Leonard and Trio) 
(OAo21120). 

(H.M.V. B8766—3s.). 

Dorsey (trmb) directing F. Stulcz, 
Skeets Herfurt (alios); Bud Freeman 
(ten.); J. Mimce (cl); Geo. Irwin, A. 
Ferretti, L. Castaldos (irmps); Earl 
Jenkins, E. Hagen (irmbs); Howard 
Smith () ; C. Mastren (zg) ; G. Traxler 
(b) ; Maurice Purtill (ds). 


As a rule I am all against jazzing folk- 
songs, Classics and other music not intended 
to be jazz. For one thing I think jazz 
should be able to supply its own composi- 
tions; for another most of the non-jazz 
music I know has associations which are not 
always in keeping with jazz. But I cannot 
find it in my heart to complain about 
Comin’ thro’ the rye. Mr. Dorsey has made 
such a swell job of it. It is not only a 
matter of the technique of his band, 
although this is something worth hearing 
for itself alone. It is also the taste with 
which the tune has been treated. Of course 
if you object on principle to jazzing tunes 
of this sort this record is going to send you 
into a fury, but I think that only the most 
dogmatic will fail to realise that it is not 
only good swing, but most acceptable 
as light musical of any category. If possible 
Dorsey’s trombone tone and execution are 
getting even finer. There is also some more 
acceptable work from Bud _ Freeman’s 
tenor and the trumpet, and all round the 
ensemble is about as neat and enjoyable 
as one could wish. 


Yearning is not quite so good. The 
first half, consisting of a sweet solo by Mr. 
D., followed by a straight vocal with 
unison chanting behind it, a repetition of 
the stunt introduced in Dorsey’s Marie 
(H.M.V. B8570), is rather tame, and 
although things liven up a bit later the 
performance never reaches the standard of 
its coupling. 
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Dicky Wells and His Orchestra (Mixed) 
(Recorded in France). 
eee FY, 38) around Boudon (Wells) (OLA. 
I . 
*** Sweet Sue (Harris, Young) (OLA. 1887). 
(H.M.V. B8763—3s.). 

Wells (trmb) directing Bill Coleman 
(tmp, vocalist); Django Reinhart (g) ; 
a Fullbright (4); Bill Beason 

These are the second two sides to be 
issued here from the French ‘“ Swing ” 
catalogue. 

In Hangin’ around Boudon the boys play 
the 12-bar blues. There is a skat chorus 
by Bill Coleman which is neither par- 
ticularly good nor particularly pleasant, but 
on his trumpet Coleman is the high spot of 
the proceedings and nearly won the record 
a fourth star. He has the tone and the 
technique and plays with real feeling. 
Wells, in consequence, is rather over 
shadowed and seems if only by contrast 
to lack personality. Still his performance 
is nice as far as it goes, so is Reinhardt’s, but 


* * 


BACK “ PERSONNELS ” 


Owing to the research and 
clerical labour involved in reply- 
ing to requests for “ Personnels ”’ 
of early recordings, the GraAmo- 
PHONE has reluctantly been com- 
pelled to institute a charge of 
One Shilling per record side (to 
include postage) for this informa- 
tion. 

Readers are requested to en- 
close remittances with their appli- 
cations. 

Fees will, of course, be returned 
in respect of any “ Personnels ” 
which cannot be traced. 


* * 


Django seldom sounds at his best outside 
his own Hot Club Quintette. 

Sweet Sue is another succession of good 
solos by Coleman and Wells, who could 
have been heard to better advantage had 
the rhythm section not been quite so heavy. 
Bernstein’s bass for all its brilliance is a 
little too close to the microphone and so 
rather too strong and not too clear. 














Sran Brenders et L’Orchestra Jazz de 
L’I. N. R. (Belgian). 
***Bio Chief “ Swing it” 
Pollock) (OLB8). 
*** Growin’ old (Webster, Packay (OLB.5). 
(H.M.V. F2go—3s.). 

Brenders directing Ch. Remu, Louis 
Billen (altos); J. Demany (ten); A. 
Saguet (ten, bar); P. Hondt, R. 
Chantrain, E. Vanderborght (imps) ; 
J. Damon, G. Van Camp (irmbs); J. 
Ouwerx (~); Chas. Dolne (g); Tur 
Peeters (b) ; Jos. Aerts (ds). 


This record has been sent to me at the 
instigation of the secretary of the Jazz 
Club of Belgium. Although recorded in 
Belgium it is pressed at the H.M.V. factory 
at Hayes pa is available to English pur- 
chasers by order through any H.M.V. 
dealer. 


(Mitchell, 
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I.N.R. stands for Institute National 
Belge de Radiodeffussion, of which the 
band is the official combination. It often 
broadcasts from I.N.R., but as the station 
transmits on only 15kw. its reception is not 
too good over here. 

The record shows what the band really 
can do. It plays a rather florid style from 
full-blooded arrangements somewhat akin 
to the orchestrations Fletcher Henderson 
was writing for Goodman not so long ago, 
and its performances would not disgrace 
an American ensemble. Also it has its 
soloists, notably the clarinet, trumpet and 
tenor sax. 

If this is fair sample of what is happening 
over there, Continental jazz is something 
which may soon have to be gauged by 
more than the work of the French Hot Club 
Quintette, Ray Venturas’ boys and one or 
two other groups hitherto looked upon as 
the bright exceptions which prove the rule 
that outside England European dance 
musicians are not really swing minded. 


PARLOPHONE 
Slim and Slam (Am.N.) 


*#8*F lat Foot Floogee (Gaillard, Stewart, 
Green) (v) (22318). 

##** 77-pi-tin (Leveen, Grever) (v) (22441). 
(Parlophone R2542—3s.). 

Slim Gaillard (zg) ; Slam Stewart (5) ; 
with fp, ds, vibraphone. 

Both recordings have previously been 
released on Vocalion, Flat Foot Floogee on 
$158 coupled with Chinatown, Ti-pi-tin on 
$145 with That’s what you call romance. 

Their reissue on Parlophone is the first 
result of the American Brunswick catalogue 
having been acquired by E.M.I. and is due 
to the fact that the stock of Vocaliom 
pressings is unlikely to be sufficient to 
supply the demand, so popular is Flat Foot 
Floogee in general, and this recording of it in 
particular, becoming. 

You may remember that Flat Foot 
Floogee, as explained last month, was 
written by Slim and Slam, and if you 
haven’t heard their intriguing version of 
this screwiest of all tunes ever conceived in 
the name of jazz, you should remedy the 
omission without delay. 

Meanwhile the Parlophone and Columbia 
executives are busy organising the acquisi- 
tion of the Brunswick catalogue with a view 


_ to starting wholeheartedly on the marketing 


of the records early in the autumn. 


Gerry Moore—Piano Solos with Drums. 

***Says my heart (Film: ‘“ Cocoanut 

Grove’) (Loesser, Lane) (Eg227) 
*** You leave me breathless (Film: “* Cocoa- 

nut Grove”) (Freed, Hollander) 

(E9228) 

(Parlophone F1162—2s.). 

One of our most enlightened swing 
pianists, Gerry Moore is still giving himself 
headaches trying to find out why his records 
don’t sound the same as those by Earl 
Hines and Art Tatum, his two American 
idols. He is still trying to decide whether it 
is the result of the type of piano, the studio. 
acoustics or his touch. 

Being modest almost to the point of an 
inferiority complex, Gerry laid most of the 
blame against his touch and is now much 
happier about the results he has achieved by 
changes he has made in it. 


I am with him. I can see nothing wrong 
with his touch, or for that matter anything 
else about his performances, except that 
which may be due to his having to record 
“commercial ” tunes mainly for a rather 
unenlightened public. But the piano tone 
still seems to lack brilliance, to be a little 
wooden, and I think the studio acoustics 
could be improved, at any rate for repro- 
ducing what is known as jazz piano tone. 


Frankie Trumbauer and His Orch. (Am.) 

*** Tove ain’t nothin’ but the blues (Goodwin, 

Alter) (v by Smith Ballew) 
(402963) (1929) 

*** Bio Chocolate Dandies (Am.N.) 
(Cherry, Redman) (v by Geo. 
Thomas) (401171) (1928) 
(Parlophone R2541—33s.). 

402963—Trumbauer = (sax) 

Harold Strickfadden (éen) ; 
Friedman (ci); Andy Secrest, Ch. 
Margulis (cornets); Joe Venuti (vin) : 
Lennie Hayton (/) ; Ed Lang (zg); Min 
Liebrook (bass sax) ; Stan King (ds). 
_401171—Possibly Don Redman (alto) 
directing Geo. Thomas (alio); Prince 
Robinson (ten, cl); Rex Stewart, Joe 
Smith, Sydney de Paris (imps); Cuffy 
Davidson, Quintin Jackson (irmbs) ; 
Todd Rhodes (/) ; Dave Wilborn (bjo) ; 
Bob Escudero (4) ; Cuba Austin (ds). 
Both sides are re-issues. Love ain’t nothin’ 
was originally released on Parlophone 
R644 about May 1930, coupled with 
March of the Hoodlums by Ed Lang’s 
Orchestra ; Cherry on R365 in May 1929 
coupled with Four or five times by The 
Little Chocolate Dandies. 
_ Chocolate Dandies was a pseudonym used 
in America for two or three different groups. 
In this case the band was McKinney’s 
Cotton Pickers, a coloured combination 
which was at its best at this time when it was 
under the direction of Don Redman. 
Redman is a noted arranger, original type of 
singer and performer on numerous instru- 
ments, notably saxophone. As you probably 
know, subsequently, he formed his own 
band which became recognised as one of the 
best that has ever graced the history of jazz. 

Cherry can be summed up briefly as one 

of the most musical and most rhythmical 
performances of its day of an unusually 
tuneful melody. Redman’s alto is heard to 
advantage in the introduction and_ later 
leading the sax section in “ sweet ” and hot 
choruses. The vocal is not displeasing, 
especially in view of the nice accompaniment 
with its rhythmical comments by the 
trumpet. The arrangement is a good 
instance of how attractive the more simple 
scoring of those days was, before the modern 
endeavour to be clever as well as different 
lured so many arrangers to the pitfalls of over 
orchestration. : 

_ Love ain’t nothin’, another pleasant tune, 
is a typical instance of how good some of the 
more straightforward, but none the less 
stylish, white jazz of the period could be. 


directing 
oe Izzy ” 


Nee Chasers (Am.) 
elirium (Schutt) (144169) (1927) 
Fletcher Henderson and His Orch. 
(Am.N.) 
**1’m Coming, Virginia (Heywood, Cook) 
(144133) (1927) 
(Parlophone R2540—3s.). 
144169—Jimmy Dorsey (alto, cl) ; Red 
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Nichols (imp) ; Miff Mole (tmb) ; 
Arthur Schutt (p); Ed Lang (djo) ; 
Vic Berton (ds); A. N. Other (tuba). 
144133—Henderson (/) directing Don 
Redman (alio) ; Coleman Hawkins (/en); 
Buster Bailey (cl); Russell Smith, 
Joe Smith, Tom Ladnier (imps); Ch. 
Green (irmb); Ch. Dixon (bjo); June 
Coles (/) ; Kaiser Marshall (ds). 


These are also re-issues, having been 
originally released respectively on Columbia 
4562 and 4561 in November 1927. 

If the passing of ten years has made 
Delirium, with its inevitably rather grunty 
tuba, sound a little demode, it is still a good 
record. Jimmy Dorsey was the white alto 
sax and clarinet star of those days, and in 
this record you can hear why. The same 
may be said of Red Nichols and his trumpet 
and Miff Mole’s trombone. If Red’s and 
Miff’s styles sound a little finnicky to-day, 
their tone and technique remain un- 
deniable. Then there is Arthur Schutt. 
His playing to-day sounds more suited to a 
Beethoven Concerto, but undoubtedly he 
was (and still is) a very fine pianist. 

Although another which was good in its 
day, Henderson’s Virginia is the performance 
among these four Parlophone _re-issues 
which has perhaps dated most. This seems 
to be due mainly to the lack of flow in the 
rhythm section, caused in great measure 
again by the usage of a tuba in place of the 
now conventional string bass. But while the 
“* melody ”’ sections may outwardly appear 
to swing, one needs to listen but little more 
carefully to realise that their idiom too is at 
times rather what we now call jazzy. 
Nevertheless to hear what the better jazz of a 
decade ago was like one could find many 
worse recordings. 


REGAL-ZONOPHONE 





Wingy Mannone and His Orchestra 
Am.) 


J} 

***Flat Foot Floogee (Gaillard, Stewart, 
Green) (v by Wingy Mannone) 
(OA023419) 

*** Vartha (von Flotow, arr. Clinton) 
(v by Wingy Mannone) (OA 
023417) 

(Regal-Zonophone MR2812—2s.). 
Only those who have never heard a 
Wingy Mannone record will not be able 
to make a pretty shrewd guess at what his 
performance of Flat Foot Floogee is like. 
Wingy’s small band, consisting of himself on 
trumpet, a clarinet, a trombone, and a 
rhythm section, is mainly a busking pro- 
position, and if you would describe it as the 
kitchen department of jazz, you will still 
have to admit that it swings in the liveliest of 
manners. Flat Foot Floogee is Wingy’s meat, 
and he hasn’t failed to roast it up pretty 
crisply. 2 

Martha is the theme Ah! so pure (M’ appari 
tut’ amor) from Flotow’s opera “‘ Marta ”’, 
with some added lyrics about a girl in 
Basin Street which would certainly give the 
worthy Flotow a pretty good shock were he 
alive to hear them. In fact, I think the whole 
record would make him swear off gin and 
lobsters for quite awhile. Unfortunately 
however, because of course, to play such 
tricks with classical music is the sort of 
vulgar wit to which one would not expect 
even the cheapest of jazz to descend, it has 
to be admitted that while the record is 
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worse than coarse as music, it happens to be 
quite good if you can look upon it merely for 
its merit as jazz. 


Vernon Geyer—Hammond Electric Organ 
Solos (Am.) 
*Basin Street Blues (S. 
(OAo14207) 
*St. Louis Blues (Handy) (OAo14211) 
(Regal-Zonophone MR2776—2s.). 


The advent of the electric organ, with its 
flexibility and the effects one can produce 
on it, is bound to attract more and more 
exponents of jazz as time goes on. Milt 
Herth was a recent recruit. Now here in 
Vernon Geyer we find yet another. 

I have already accused Mr. Herth of 
being corny. Mr. Geyer is even cornier 
But every jazz organist I have ever heard is 
corny. 

The fact that no one has yet managed to 
make organ jazz sound anything but corny 
will probably cause many to think that this 
must be due to some inherent characteristic 
of the instrument, that in fact it is impossible 
to swing on the organ. 

I entirely disagree. One has only to 
listen to Herth or Geyer to realise that the 
fault lies entirely with them. If anything 
more than the way they phrase and clip their 
notes is necessary to prove that they just 
don’t know what real style is in jazz music, 
it is found in their arrangements. Such 
phrases as they play and their ideas on 
arrangement generally would sound corny 
no matter on what instrument they were 
exploited. 


Williams 


VOCALION 
———— 


Dick McDonough and His Orchestra 

(Am.) 

*** Between the devil and the deep blue sea 

(Koehler, Arlen) (v) (B19651) 

**** Dardanella (Fischer, Black, Bernard) 

(B19649) 
(Vocalion $174——3s.). 

McDonough (g) directing “ Toots ” 
Mondello (alio, cl) ; Larry Binyon (ten) ; 
Adrian Rollini (bass sax, vibraphone) ; 
Bunny Berigan (imp); Lloyd Turner 
(trmb) ; Manny Preager (/) ; Paul Prince 
(6) ; “ Cozy ” Cole (ds). 

His all too short solos in these records 
are among the last we shall ever hear by 
Dick McDonough. He died recently in 
America. 


With Carl Kress, McDonough was 
recognised as the finest guitarist in jazz next 
to the late Eddie Lang. Happily we have 
left not only these two records but on 
Brunswick some duets with Kress which are 
even better examples of his work. 


These new Vocalions are what one might 
expect from a man who was not only a fine 
instrumentalist, but who combined a nice 
understanding of jazz with a musician’s 
taste in music. Both titles are good instances 
of the polished skill of the white musicians 
applied to jazz that is well worthy of its 
name. 


My choice goes to Dardanella if only, 
because it seems to present more individu- 
ality. Berigan, Rollini with his vibraphone, 
Binyon who played in many of the 
Charleston Chasers records, ex-Goodman- 
ace Mondello on his clarinet, and 
McDonough are all featured in solos. 


-_ 
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(Am. 
##** Don’t be that way (Goodmam, Sampson, 
Parish) (B22613) 

***Sentimental and melancholy (Mercer, 
Whiting) (v by Billie Hobday) 
(20070) 

(Vocalion $188, 3s.) 
22613—Wilson (p) doscting T. Smith 

(alio) ; Eugeme Sedric (ten); Pee-Wee 

Russell (cl) ; Bob Hackett (cornet) ; Alan 

Reuss (g) ; A. Hall (4) ; C. Bloomer (ds). 

20700—Wilson () directing Cecil 
Scott (ten) ; Pete Robinson (c/) ; Henry 

Alien (imp) ; J. McLin (g) ; John Kirby 

(b) ; Cozy Cole (ds). 

For tasteful elegance I doubt if even 
Wilson has done anything better than Don’t 
be that way. Like all Wilson’s records this is 
a soloists’ performance and the playing is a 
sheer delight. In the first chorus Wilson 
plays little figurations behind the melody 
taken simply by the ensemble, but alluring 
as ‘hey are, Teddy is heard to even better 
advantage in his solo in the second chorus. 
Then following Tom Smith’s alto is a solo 
by young Bob Hackett who may well 
develop into the logical successor to the 
one and only Bix. Another feature is Hall’s 
swell bass. 

Henry Allen’s trumpet goes on the credit 
side in Sentimental, but Billie Hobday’s rather 
indistinct diction puts her chorus a little 
below her usual high standard. 


Louis Prima and His Band (Am.) 
*** Now they call it swing (Cloutser, Hand- 
man, Hirsch, De Leath) (v) (63166) 
*** Yes, there ain’t no moonlight (So what !) 
(Gottlee, Prima) (v) (63167) 
(Vocalion S192, 3s.) 

Prima (imp, vocalist) directing Meyer 
Weinbe (cl); Frank Pinero ()) ; 
F. Federico (g); Louis Masenter (+) ; 
Godfrey Hirsch (ds). 

Remember Last night on the back porch and 
All by yourself in the moonlight, and what hits 
they were ? 

Yes, there ain’t no moonlight is the same sort 
of cheerful inconsequent nonsense, and 
may become an equally big hit. 

Louis Prima puts it and the coupling 
over with all his usual effervescence, and if 
the results are not of any serious import, 
there are at least a few moments of bright 
entertainment. 


Bob Howard (N) and His Boys (Am.) 
***]f you’re a viper (Howard) (v) (63252) 
*** Raggedy but right (Stocum) (63254) 

(Vocalion S193—3s.). 

Howard (N vocalist) with Frank Froeba 
(p) ; Tommy Bunn (zg) ; Haig Stephens 
{b) ; O’Neil Spencer (ds). 

Apart from an instrumental chorus in 
each title, both sides are mostly vocal. 
In his light way, Bob Howard is by no 
means an unentertaining singer. He has 
style, enough of a voice for his purpose, and 
a pleasant, happy sort of personality. The 
best parts of the records are, however, the 
guitar choruses by Tommy Bunn. 

In case you don’t know, a viper is a drug 
taker and Jf you’re a viper is another song on 
this theme. But I hope we shall not hear 
any nonsense about the degrading influence 
of such records. Both the number and its 
treatment here are too trivial to have any 
serious significance. 
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Una Mae Carlisle and Her Jam Band 

*** Don’t jive on me (Feather, 

Sampson) (v) (DTB3657) 
*** Tove walked in (Gershwin) (v) (DTB 
2654) 
(Vocalion $162,-3s.) 

Una Mae Carlisle (), vocalist) with 
Bertie King (cl, ten); David Wilkins 
(tmp) ; Alam Ferguson (zg) ; L. Harrison 

b) ; A. Schneider (ds). 

Una Mae Carlisle, now spending most of 
her time in Paris, but coming to London 
for these gramophone sessions and occasional 
broadcasts, is perhaps one of the most 
naturally talented coloured girls in Europe. 
A singer with a real flair for rhythm, she is 
also a more than average pianist, and if she 
does her best to copy the style of Fats 
Waller . . . well, there are many worse 
patterns. 

Rather strangely, however, for a coloured 
artist, she has a somewhat erratic sense of 
tempo. Leave her to play by herself, and 
you will find her indulging in rubato all 
over the place. Such methods are of course 
most disturbing in jazz, and it says much for 
the supporting orchestra here that it has 
been able to hold Miss Carlisle to tempo, 
thereby enabling her to give us some of her 
best piano playing. 

As a matter of fact, though, I am wonder- 
ing whether it is not the band that steals 
the chief honours. Bertie King and David 
Wilkins, two British coloured boys, are good 
enough to be ranked among our best swing 
players, and Len Harrison’s bass playing is 
as good as anyone could want. 

Don’t try your jive, a swing composition 
of more than average merit, was written 
by the young English jazz enthusiast, 
Leonard Feather, who also took charge at 
the session. 


Earl Hines and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 
** Dominick Swing (Wilson) (B22521) 
**Goodnight, sweet dreams, goodnight 

(Whitcup, Powell) (B22519) 
(Vocalion S169—3s.). 

Hines (/) directing Albert Johnson, 
Leroy Harris (altos); Wm. Randall, 
Leon Washington (tens) ; Fred Webster, 
Ray Nance (imps) ; Geo. Dixon (imp, sax) ; 
Louis Taylor, Ken Stewart, J. McLewis 
(trmbs) ; C. Roberts (zg); Quin Wilson 
(6) ; O. Coleman (ds). 


Give the matter a moment’s thought, 
and you will be astonished at the number 
of those you can remember who, idols of 
yesterday’s jazz, are to-day little more than 
almost forgotten memories. 

Some have deserved their fate, having 
sunk into oblivion either because they have 
been unable to advance with the times, or 
because increased understanding has re- 
vealed to their admirers that these once 
presumed Gods never did have more than 
feet of clay. 

But there are others who seem to have 
lost their kingdom for no other reason than 
that the gramophone supplements, which 
are the only limelight by which American 
artists can be seen from this side of the pond, 
have failed to keep them before us. 

In which category are we to place Earl 
Hines ? 

When Parlophone introduced him in 1929 
and continued to feature him in 1930 Hines 
was hailed as the greatest jazz pianist ever. 


Then, except for a few Brunswicks in 
which he, playing with a rather doubtful 
band, was not at his best, the supply of 
records ceased, and a name that had once 
been almost daily on the lips of every jazz 
enthusiast ceased to be heard. 


Unfortunately these new Vocalions do not 
give much of an indication of what Hines 
may be to-day. In a band which if it is no 
worse is no better than the average coloured 
combination of the moment, Hines has but 
two short solos. They are good as far as they 
go, but that is not far enough to enable them to 
be compared with such records as Fifty- 
Seven Varieties (Parlophone R510), J ain’t got 
nobody (R540), Caution Blues (R878), or the 
many brilliant solos Hines took in such 
Armstrong records as West End Blues 
(R448), Basin Street Blues (R531), No one else, 
but you (R540), etc., etc., still in the catalogue 
for those who may want to hear what the 
superlative in jazz piano playing can be. 


Adrian Rollini and His Orchestra (Am.) 
** Bill (Kern, Woodhouse, Hammerstein 
Jnr.) (63138) 
*** Singin’ in the blues (McHugh, Fields) 
(v) (63139) 
(Vocalion S1g1—33.). 

Rollini (bass sax) directing Paul Ricci 
(cl) ; J. McGee (tmp); Al Duffy (v/n) ; 
Jack Rusin (/); Frank Victor (g) ; 
Fred Clarke (4); Buddy Rich (ds) ; 
P. Hoka (vocalist). 


Singin’ the blues may be rather an anti- 
climax to the Trumbauer performance of 
1927 (or was it 1928), but it has its points, 
notably the very musical bass sax of Rollini 
and the piano solo by Rusin. Bill also has its 
more commendable aspects as jazz, even if 
the treatment is hardly the sort to show this 
delightful Jerome Kern melody to best 
advantage. 

But the biggest disappointment is that 
Rollini doesn’t play his vibraphone in 
either _ title. Anyone who may have 
heard via the short-waves the Rollini Trio 
broadcasting from the Circus Bar of the 
Piccadilly Hotel in New York will agree that 
this is Adrian’s instrument to-day. He 
is almost as good on it as Lionel Hampton, 
and that’s saying a canfull, believe me. 


Claude Hopkins and His Orchestra 

(Am.N.) 

the shade of the old apple tree 
(Williams, Van Alstyne) (38672) 
*Who ? (Harbach, Hammerstein Jnr., 
Kern) (v by Orlando Roberson) 
(38763) 
(Vocalion S176—3s.). 

Hopkins (/) directing G. Johnson, 
Bobby Sauls (saxes) ; Edmund Hall (c/) ; 
Obie Alston, Albert Snaer, Sylvester 
Lewis (imps); Fernando Arbello, Fred 
Norman (irmbs); Walter Jones (g) ; 
Henry Turner (4) ; Ed. Hall (ds). 

This might be any reasonably competent 
commercial ’’ band—and a white one at 
that. The record is not worthy of the high 
standard the Vocalion ‘‘ Swing Series ” has 
achieved and is, I am afraid, an indication of 
how difficult it may prove to keep up that 
standard now that the American Brunswick 
catalogue is no longer available to the label. 


Orlando Roberson sounds more like a 
woman, and not such an attractive one either. 


“ 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS | 


The H.M.V. Lightweight Portable Receiver, Model 681. 
Price 8 Gns. 
Specification 
HF. Amplifier :— Marconi W21 valve. 
Detector :—Marconi HL21 valve. 
L.F. Amplifier :— Marconi HL2 valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—Resistance-Capacity. 
Power Stage :—Marconi K.T.2 valve. 
Power Output :—180 Milliwatts (approx.). 
Loudspeaker :—Permanent Magnet Moving Coil. 
Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 
Wave Ranges :—200-550 and g00-2,000 metres. 
H.T. Source :—Marconiphone 90 volt Battery (type B628). 
H.T. Consumption :—7 Milliamperes (approx.). 
L.T. Source :—Exide 2 volt, 16 A.H. Unspillable Accumula- 
tor (type P.O.3). 
L.T. Consumption :—o.5 amperes. 
Provision for External Aerial, Earth and Headphones. Total 
Weight (including batteries) 184 pounds. 


Like portable gramophones, the portable radio receiver must 
inevitably be regarded as a compromise. But there is a good deal 
of difference between the portable of to-day and the not-too- 
portable of yesterday. The latter was a compromise in every sense 
of the word ; in the first place its name was a misnomer weighing, 
as it did, anything up to forty pounds ; secondly most types were 
cumbersome and comparatively ugly, and lastly, the quality of 
reproduction was but a very crude replica of the original. 

The modern instrument, by comparison, is small, and neat ; 
its displacement is considerably less and it has the ability to 
reproduce music and speech (this especially) with a fair amount of 
naturalness. ; 

The improvements made in loudspeaker design are directly 
responsible for the reduction in bulk but more especially to them 
we owe the higher standard of reproduction. 

Take the moving-coil loudspeaker incorporated in this H.M.V. 
portable as a case in point. It is probably about a third of the size 
of the moving-iron type that was common to nearly every portable 
receiver of a few years ago and despite its diminutive size it is 
much more efficient and has a musical characteristic far in advance 
of its predecessor. Reproduction of the bass register is naturally 
its least prominent feature but being confined in comparatively 
small space the lower frequencies are sufficiently augmented by 
mechanical resonance. The net result is a certain breadth of tone 
which adequately balances the higher frequencies. Above all 
there is nothing of the muddy quality about it. Some idea of the 


Model 681 


. it is surprising how effective the receiver is... . 


speaker’s efficiency may be gained from the fact that it takes less 
than 200 milliwatts input to produce a satisfactory output. 

Although a tuned radio frequency circuit is employed it is 
surprising how effective the receiver is both as regards the number 
of stations that can be received and as regards the separation of 
them. Here, by virtue of the directional properties of the internal 
aerials the selectivity can be varied according to the needs and 
without any attendant high note loss. In some stubborn cases 
tightening up the reaction control (marked “ volume” on the 
escutcheon) proves effective in removing traces of interference or at 
least in rendering the ‘‘ back chat ”’ less disconcerting. 

As can be seen from the illustration the appearance of this 
portable is both pleasing and neat. It is of the ever ready type—no 
lid to lift or covering to remove. There are only three controls all 
of which are embodied in a moulded bakelite escutcheon on top 
of the leatherette bound case. They are the tuner, the combined 
wavechange and “on and off” switch and the volume control. 
The sockets for the connections of headphones and for an external 
aerial and earth system are situated in the sides of the case. 


The Pye-Telefunken “ To 1001 ’’ Pick-Up. Price 5 Gns. 


The first of the Telefunken ‘‘ To 1000 ” pick-ups was reviewed in 
the January 1938 issue. Like that model this new version is of the 
low impedance (100 ohms) electro-magnetic type, designed 
specially for use with a sapphire in place of the ordinary type of 
gramophone needle. ° 

We pointed out in our review of the initial model that practically 
its only disadvantage was its fragility. And its most vulnerable 
part was the sapphire, which, being an integral part of the arma- 
ture, was not easily repaired. In the present model modifications 
have been effected which, according to information from the 
makers, has strengthened it by about eight times. Moreover, a 
protective device has been fitted to the pick-up head in order to 
minimise the chances of breaking the sapphire inadvertently, 
either by dropping the pick-up on to a record or by knocking it 
sideways against the periphery of either turntable or record. 

The sapphire is double the thickness of the one used previously 
and the protective device consists of a small fibre or ebonite roller 
on which a “ flat ” is machined. Itisspringloaded. It is mounted 
in the rear part of the pick-up head in such a way that when the 
pick-up is at rest the round part of the periphery projects about 
three sixty-fourths of an inch below the extreme point of the 
sapphire. Thus, if the pick-up is accidentally dropped the impact 
is taken by the roller and no harm is done. When the pick-up is 
lowered on to a revolving record naturally the roller comes into 
contact with it first and the momentum of the disc turns the roller 
round so that the flat portion is parallel with the record face and 
so allows the sapphire to protrude and enter the groove. A stop is 
fixed to the roller to prevent it rotating beyond the “ flat’. When 
the pick-up is raised at the end of a record the spring loading 
comes into play again and returns the roller to its former (rest) 
position. 

Another mechanical modification is that the sapphire and 
holder is now screwed into the armature so that renewal, when 
necessary, is more easily carried out. 

Improvements have also been made to the magnetic system. 
The magnet and magnetic current are larger, and what is of 
greater importance, the air space is larger so reducing the chances 
of amplitude distortion. 

As in the previous model, no perishable damping materials 
are used ; phosphor-bronze springs are employed for suspension 
of the armature. Thus the pick-up is particularly suitable for 
use in climates where the variations in temperature and humidity 
have ill effects on the rubber damped pick-up. 

Although the useful life of each sapphire is not given, we 
assume it to be somewhere about the same as in the first model ; 
i.e. 5,000 twelve-inch sides or roughly 330 hours. 
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*. . . it possesses suavity as well as virility... .” 


__ The measurements tabulated were, as before, obtained with the 
pick-up connected to a valve-voltmeter, through a 1: 15 Pye- 
Parnphonic transformer. H.M.V. Constant Frequency records 
provided the input. 

Comparison of the figures with those given in the January issue 
reveal at once that although the characteristics are very similar, 
the output of the present model is somewhat greater. This, more 
especially in the middle and high registers. An output of over one 
volt at 8,500 cycles suggests a useful output at a much higher 
freauency than this and thus the response is longer as well as 
stronger. Note that at the other extreme of the scale, there is a 
voltage of 3 volts at 33 cycles and although indifferent tracking of 
the pick-up at 25 cycles prevented a steady reading being obtained, 
owing to the extremely large amplitudes of the grooves, there is no 
doubt about the pick-up’s ability to reproduce that frequency 
were it recorded on the normal type of disc. 

Our playing tests were conducted, as before, with the pick-up 
used in conjunction with a Pamphonic tone filter wherein means 
are provided to control both the treble and the bass independently 
of cach other. The adjustment of these controls according to the 
recording being played gives a quality that is most impressive. 
The bass is lifted appreciably and so provides an admirable 
balance with the particularly lively treble. But do not make any 
mistake about the “liveliness ”’ ; it es suavity as well as 
virility, and as the measured characteristic suggests there is little 
peakiness that is aurally evident. 

The outward mechanical design of this pick-up is similar to that 
of its predecessor ; the offset is adequate for good alignment and 
the head is designed so that the stylus rests in the groove per- 
pendicularly. In no other pick-up that has passed through our 
hands is there this desirable feature. It not only reduces surface 
noise by reducing the tendency of the sapphire to “ ride” the 
groove walls it also reduces mechanical noise. Even when playing 
heavily recorded discs needle buzz is hardly discernible. 





Voltage Output Voltage Output 


Frequency Frequency 
8,460 I.I 
73720 
6,650 
6,120 
52550 
5,160 
4,700 
4,450 
3,900 
3,540 
3,015 
2,512 
2,075 
1,788 
1,579 


We heartily commend this Pye-Telefunken pick-up and its 
associated Pamphonic tone filter to the notice of all those to whom 
high quality reproduction of gramophone records is.of primary 
importance, 





1,362 
1,035 
993 
893 
773 
526 
445 
340 
261 
205 
150 
104 
79 
52.2 
33-3 
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The Decca Prestomatic All-Wave Radio-Gramophone, 
Model PT/AG. Price 25 gns. 


Specification. 
Frequency Changer :—Mazda ACTH valve. 
IF. Stage :—Mazda ACVP2 valve. 
Second Detector and A.V.C. :—Mullard 2D4A valve. 
Power Stage :— Mazda AC5Pen valve. 
Power Output :—5 watts (approx.). 
Rectifier :—Brimar Re valve. 
Loudspeaker :—Electro-Magnet M.C. 
Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 
Pick-up :—Piezo-Electric. 
Motor :—Induction Type. 
Wave Ranges :—19-49 ; 200-250 ; 900-2,000 metres. 
Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 50-60 cycles. 
Power Consumption :—85 watts (approx.). 
Tone Control, Prestomatic Touch Tuning and Provision for 
High Impedance Loudspeaker. 


In view of the previous reports we have published of Decca 
instruments which incorporate Prestomatic tuning it is perhaps 
superfluous for us to outline once again the method by which 
automatic tuning of certain pre-determined stations is achieved. 

The stations covered by the automatic arrangements on this 
particular instrument are National, London Regional, Midland 
Regional, North Regional, Droitwich, Welsh Regional, Luxem- 
bourg—Poste Parisien and Radio Normandie. These account for 
seven of the eight buttons on the Prestomatic panel, the remaining 
one is the Manual control which when pressed throws out of 
circuit all the automatic tuning devices so that the receiver may 
be tuned in the ordinary way. As in the case of the PT/AC 
receiver (reviewed, April 1938) the instrument may be had with 
various groups of stations according to the part of the country in 
which it will be operated. 

Once again we have to report that stability and accuracy are 


. stability and accuracy are the outstanding features of 
’ 


> 


the Prestomatic unit... . 
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the outstanding features of the Prestomatic unit. This is most 
interesting and reassuring for the PT/AG is the third instrument of 
this type that has passed through our hands without the pre-set 
trimmers giving the slightest trouble. 

When tuned manually the instrument behaved-quite rationally 
and well up to standard for the type of circuit employed. The short 
waveband was productive of a fair amount of interest from stations 
of many nationalities, including American, but as may be antici- 
pated the quality and clarity of reception varied according to 
ether conditions. On the normal broadcast bands there were no 
restrictions. of this nature and the entertainment value of the 
stations received was appreciably higher. Details are hardly 
necessary ; it is perhaps sufficient for us to add that in addition to 
the locals and one or two other home stations a fair number of 
alternative programmes were well received from abroad. The 
selectivity is such that most of the stations could be heard free from 
extraneous whistles or other forms of interference with the excep- 
tion of an atmospheric background to some of those low field 
strength. Then the only antidote was attenuation of the treble 
by the tone control. 
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When playing records or listening to local radio reception we 
seldom found the need for high note reduction by this means, 
Indeed, although the balance of tone is satisfactory, there were 
occasions when we felt that a little more strength in the treble 
would have improved matters still further. The lower registers 
on the other hand are well in evidence and are revealed to great 
advantage in solo piano items. There is a rotundity as well as 
depth. 


On gramophone, particularly, big volume is not obtainable; 
this owing to the fact that the pick-up is connected in the grid 
circuit of the power stage. Hence one reason for using a piezo- 
electric pick-up. The relatively large output of this type is a 
necessity. In all nermal circumstances, however, the volume 
provided is ample. 


Mechanically this PT/AG is a sound piece of workmanship and 
be it noted, it is one of the few these days in which the motor board 
and tuning panel are mounted flush with the top of the 
cabinet: not an inconsiderable advantage when cleaning is 
necessary. 


PICK-UPS AND THEIR RESPONSE 


By P. WILSON 


How many readers, I wonder, have at one time or another 
attempted to “‘ correct ” the response of a pick-up by connecting 
across it a special electrical circuit ? And how many have given 
up the attempt in despair ? 

I remember years ago rigging up a number of condensers for 
use at a public demonstration where I hoped to show the effect 
of shunt capacity in attenuating high notes. The idea was to 
connect larger and larger values across in succession and as the 
tone became woollier to throw out my hands and say ‘‘ There you 
are!” Unfortunately, I hadn’t time to check up before starting 
for the meeting (I had no doubts, anyway). But when the time 
came, the high notes did not‘disappear ; at one point, indeed, they 
became decidedly stronger. So I hastily suppressed my surprise 
and modified my cross-talk to suit the occasion. Of course, I had 
forgotten that an electro magnetic pick-up is inductive and that a 
suitable capacity value could tune it to a particular frequency. 

My next step was taken months later when I was experimenting 
with the laboratory predecessor of the Meltrope pick-up. I found 
that I obtained the best record contact and the least record wear 
when the pick-up was adjusted to have a very low pitched 
mechanical resonance and therefore a pronounced descending 
response. I wanted of course to increase the high-note response so 
I remembered my previous experience and tried the effect of 
shunting the pick-up with a condenser. I had had the inductance 
and resistance measured (using a 1000 cycle oscillator) and to 
calculate the capacity value required was the work of a moment. 
But the value did not give the required result of tuning the pick-up 
to a frequency of 5000 cycles as I had intended. Experiment 
showed that I needed a value nearly twice as big. What in the 
world was happening to the inductance ? 

Further measurements showed that it decreased with increase of 
frequency according to the following ratios : 


F 100 500 
I I -93 


1000 
.86 


2000 3000 
77 71 


4000 
.66 


5000 
This naturally made me ask myself what happened to the 
resistance. I found that that increased with frequency as under : 


F 100 500 1000 2000 
R I 1.2 2 4 


3000 
5:5 


4000 5000 
7.5 10 


The combined effect was an increase of impedance with 
frequency in the following ratios : 


F 100 
Z I 


500 1000 2000 3000 
2.7 5 9 12 


4000 5000 
15.5 1g 


(It should be noted that though the first two tables will probably 
apply fairly well to most electro-magnetic pick-ups, the third 
will have to be calculated in each case according to the relative 
values of inductance and resistance). 

Think what this means. The impedance at 5000 cycles is 
nearly four times its value at 1000 cycles. One of the common 
assumptions of filters and equalisers is that the impedance of the 
pick-up is reasonably constant. Far fromit! Ata guess, I should 
say that most pick-ups on the market to-day have an impedance 
at 5000 cycles about ten times as great as that at 1000 cycles. How 
can one proceed to “‘ match” an impedance of this character, 
where both resistance and inductance vary ? 

The reason for the variation is presumably a reflection, through 
the varying magnetic field into the electrical circuit, of mechanical 
impedance and that obviously depends on the damping and the 
adjustment of particular samples. Electrical standardisation is 
therefore a matter of some difficulty. 

Eventually, as I have remarked before, I found that the quickest 
procedure was to make individual adjustments which gave the 
best result to the ear, though I did devise an instrument which 
would measure the needle-point compliance. 

(a) with magnet short-circuited and fish-tail undamped. The 

idea of this was to standardise the pivot compliance. 

(6) of the pick-up as finally assembled. 

This apparatus also enabled me to measure the mechanical 
hysteresis of the pick-up and so to ensure that the hysteresis loop 
was of good shape for an adequate needle-point deflection. 

The wide variations which this showed to be possible in assembl- 
ing pick-ups from standard parts convinced me that both the 
pivoting and the fish-tail damping arrangements ought to be 
made adjustable in every case ; and the Meltrope, of course, was 
designed on that basis. 

I have not carried out extensive experiments of this character 
with piezo pick-ups. They are not easy things to take to pieces 
and re-assemble. I feel sure that by careful adjustment of pivoting 
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YOUR FAVOURITE STATIONS 


YOUR FAVOURITE RECORDS! 


: All that’s latest and greatest in radio 
is to be found in this new BUSH radiogram 
R. G. 52. 


w The six stations of your choice can 
be received at the push of a button. The 
other stations on the dial can be hand-tuned 
in the usual way as soon as you push 
the desired waveband button— LONG, 
MEDIUM or SHORT. 

A touch of the ‘ Gramophone” 
button and you are all set for playing your 
favourite records. The 8-watt quality out- 
put of the receiver is one of its greatest 
attractions——and whether it be Radio or 
Records, the tone is something quite ex- 
ceptional, and very satisfying. 

You'll get the world of pleasure from 
owning such a handsome instrument—and 
the world of entertainment too ! 


of a button - 





RADIOGRAM MODEL R. G. 52 


A five-valve (inc. rect.) All-Wave Superhet for A.C. mains. 10 
Push Buttons give choice of 6 Long and Medium wave stations, 
3 waveband selectors each combining automatic change to 
manual tuning, and gramophone switch. Large speaker in con- 
junction with 8-watt output gives superb 


reproduction quality. The cabinet has an GNS. 
impressive appearance and a magnificent 


CASH 


finish. Or on popular payments 


With 12” m/c speaker 26 gns. 


Either above models with Autochanger 6 gns. extra. 





THE SYMBOL OF RELIABLE RADIO 


Send postcard for full details to BUSH RADIO LIMITED, Power Road, Chiswick, London, W.4. 
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48 ALL-WAVE RADIOGRAM 
High quality of reproduction, with well-balanced 
bass and treble responses. Very light pick-up 
for steel or fibre needles, automatic record 
changer and a variable speed motor. The motor-board is 
flush mounted to avoid a dust well, and the lid of the 
cabinet is spring compensated and slightly inset for easy 
lifting. Interior felt lining reduces noise from the pick-up 
when records are played, and volume and tone contro] are 
concentrically mounted on the front panel. The cabinet is 
stiffened to prevent panel resonance and provide clean bass 
response, while inverse feed-back is used to damp the 
speaker resonance and extend the frequency range. 5 watt 
beam tetrode output valve feeds a large and sensitive loud- 
speaker. Alphabetical Tuning Scale. The large and distinctive 
cabinet is in polished black walnut and French walnut in un- 


usual diagonal grain 
DC/AC Model 232. A.C. Model 


HIRE PURCHASE TERMS -_ AVAILABLE ON 
ALL MURPHY SETS. 
There are two other Radiograms in — Murphy range at 
and £85, both very good value for money. 
All Murphy Sets, exclusive of valves and batieries, guaranteed 
fora year. Prices do not apply in Eire. 
\ Murphy Radio Ltd., Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 















very MURPHY 


SET HAS A HIGH EXPECTATION OF LIFE 





FIRST 


THINGS 
FIRST 


It can’t be very easy to decide what 
particular Radiogram to buy. Every 
manufacturer has his own ideas 
about “‘ what the public wants.” if 
you are willing to spend £30, 

should like you to look at our Model 
known as the 48RG. It isan All-Wave 
Radiogram, with the Murphy Alpha- 
betical Tuning Scale and an Automatic 
Record Changer, and—though the 
picture cannot properly show you—is a 
rather lovely piece of Cabinet work. 


Now, there are lots of ways of making 
a Radiogram to sell at £30, and each 
one will have its “points.” It de- 
pends what you put first in importance. 
For us, as always, two things 
stand out—good reproduction 
and reliability. If you also put 
these things first you will like 
the 48RG. 


E. J. POWER, 
Managing Director. 





C. R. Casson 903 
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I could make substantial improvements ; but the results without 
that are so good that I have not felt justified in affording the 
necessary time. 


2 3 


Oovwf--o few 


RI of] Ce Ra 
Fig. 1. 


Moreover, control of response by means of filter circuits is 
definitely easier with a piezo than with an electro-magnetic 
pick-up. Even the variation of the load resistance value has a 
marked effect. Reducing its value brings up the treble, which is a 
great advantage since it enables one to obtain a good treble 
response without risking grid sensitiveness or instability of the 
first amplifying valve. 

All this, of course, is due to the fact that the piezo pick-up is 
primarily a capacitative, not an inductive, device. Another 
advantage of this is that the self-capacity of longish leads affects 
the frequency response but little ; it reduces the volume pretty 
equally throughout the scale. 


As soon as one begins to combine a resistance of substantial 
value with a shunt capacity one may get other effects. 

The Brush company, for example, have recently recommended 
a particular circuit of this kind for the purpose of giving a bass 
boost. It consists of two resistances and two condensers connected 
in series in such a way that three different degrees of boost are 
readily obtained. 


Trade Winds and Idle Zephyrs 
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The circuit is shown in Figure 1. the component valves being as 
follows : 
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Fig. 2 





Connecting terminals 1 and 2 to X, X of the normal circuit of 
Figure 2 serves to correct for the reduction of bass in an ordinary 
lateral recording, and to produce an approximately flat response. 

Connecting terminals 2 and 3 to X, X gives an additional 5 
decibel rise from 20 to 2000 cycles, whilst connection between 
1 and 3 makes the rise 7 decibels. 

Note particularly that these two latter methods of connection 
are equivalent to a relative reduction of high-note response above 
2000 cycles. Since the reduction is gradual the effect is that of 
special (and useful) form of scratch filter. 

The unit can be put together in quite a small space, using 
Dubilier metallised resistances and types B775/1 and 691 miica 
condensers. 

The unit should be housed in a metal box and screened leads 
between pick-up and unit and valve grid are strongly advised. 


A DISCURSIVE NOTE ON TELEVISION 


That television is rapidly making its mark there can be no 
doubt. The programmes presented and the reception possible 
to-day show a vast improvement on those of even eighteen months 
ago. Studio technique, particularly with regard to camera work 
and lighting, has perhaps progressed most on the production 
side. Moreover, although there is an air of informality about the 
methods of presentation (a feature of television which we hope 
most sincerely will be retained) the producer’s end of the business 
is showing some signs of polish. 

It is significant, however, that the high lights of the programmes 
have, for the most part, been successes of the O.B. department. 
This year, for example, the ‘“‘ rugger ’’ match between Scotland 
and England, the English Cup Final, the Derby, the Trooping 
of the Colour, the Phillips — Foord fight at Harringay, the 
Test Matches, etc., were all admirably carried out and the 
reception generally, was excellent. In the Cup Final one seldom 
lost sight of the ball (the cameras at times even followed its flight 
in mid-air from the moment the ball left the boot of the player 
to the time when it reached the ground), there were “‘ close-ups ”” 


of the “‘ incidents ” and altogether through what must have been , 


almost perfect arrangements and the slickness of the camera 
men, the match was first-rate entertainment. Much the same 
sort of thing happened in connection with the Derby, and although 
the Trooping of the Colour did not offer the same variety and 
movement, from the pictorial point of view this broadcast was 
a sheer delight to see. Television has the faculty of being intimate 
as the “‘ close-ups ”’ of the King (he was seen keeping time to the 
music from the bands with his fingers) revealed on this occasion. 
Such details were, of course, lost entirely to the vast audience on 
the parade ground. And there are many such broadcasts to 
follow. 

Studio productions are naturally more limited in their scope 
and though they gain in clarity owing to lighting to meet the 


needs, they suffer most by repetition. One soon gets tired of 
seeing the same news reels six times per week and though many 
items are definitely worth repeating, others (some of the ballets, 
variety turns, age-old cartoon films, etc.) pall after the first 
showing. 

After a time one regards this duplication with complacency 
and above all one does appreciate the good things. And, strange 
as it may seem, one becomes so accustomed to seeing as well as 
hearing, the programmes, that radio is subconsciously regarded 
as tame and stilted. 

That is one effect of “‘ living with ”’ television. A more remark- 
able effect, however, is that the viewer is not conscious of the 
picture size. In the mind’s eye it seems very much larger than the 
actual physical dimensions of the screen. 

One striking feature of the majority of television programmes 
is the excellence of the sound reproduction. This is a feature 
that ought to be made more of by the B.B.C. Apart from one or 
two piano recitals, orchestral accompaniments to various items 
and, of course, the special relays of the recent Toscanini Symphony 
Concerts from the Queen’s Hall, good music plays an insignificant 
part in the programme make-up from Alexandra Palace. Apropos 
the note on the Toscanini relays published last month, the final 
concert on Friday, June 10th, was unmistakably the finest in the 
series as regards quality and tonal balance. The bass was reduced 
to more normal proportions and in consequence the quality as a 
whole seemed cleaner and more lively than in previous relays. 
More relays of a like nature will soon correct the few remaining 
faults of transmission. 

Theory helps, we know, but practical experience is the real 
desideratum and in the case of television reception continuous 
experience will dispel many doubts. In the broadcast words of 
Gerald Cock (the television chief) “‘ one must live with television 
to appreciate it.” 
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H.M.V. 


It is only right to add as a tailpiece that the foregoing notes 
represent the conclusions reached after several weeks experience 
with an H.M.V. model gor television receiver. This model 
presents a picture about 10 inches by 8 inches. The instrument 
is designed to receive sight and sound only from Alexandra 
Palace. It has given many hours (in fact all the transmission 
time of the past eight or nine weeks) of completely satisfactory 
service. The picture is black and white in tone and the definition, 
clarity and stability are, according to present standards, admir- 
able. Moreover, it is little more difficult to understand and 
manipulate than the average radio-gramophone. 


Marconiphone 


The latest addition to the ever growing list of new instruments 
by Marconiphone is the table type receiver, model 858, which is 
illustrated below. 

An unusual feature for a receiver of this type and price (it 
costs 14 guineas) is that, in addition to the normal broadcast 


The New Marconiphone 858 Receiver 


wavebands, it covers the short waves between 30-92 metres and 
13-30 metres. - Excluding the rectifier there are five valves ; a 
radio-frequency amplifier, frequency changer, I.F. amplifier, 
a valve which functions as detector and L.F. amplifier, and the 
power valve. 


Radio Valeting 


It seems incredible that, so far, the idea of having a radio 
receiver or radio-gramophone overhauled regularly and system- 
atically has never gained favour with the public. 

However, another and very commendable attempt is being 
made to put this form of service “‘ on the map.”’ For the modest 
sum of 3s. 6d. entitles you to have your valves tested, all 
switches cleaned (by a special process) coils and variable conden- 
sers checked, aligned and adjusted, fixed condensers tested for 
leaks, all resistance values checked, tuning dial cleaned and 
adjusted, loudspeaker centring checked and adjusted, aerial 
and earth system overhauled, gramophone motor lubricated, 
pick-up tested and, in battery sets, al] batteries tested and bias 
adjusted according to correct valve rating ; and finally the chassis 
and cabinet cleaned. What more can one expect for the money ? 
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Pye 


More instruments incorporating a form of automatic tuning 
have been announced, this time by Pye. 


In one, model 830, manual tuning has been dispensed with 
altogether. It is a four-valve (rectifier excluded) superhet 
provided with a panel carrying seven buttons each of which when 
pressed brings a certain station but does not carry out the wave- 
change operation. It costs 9 guineas. 


In another new Pye receiver (model 806) both automatic and 
manual tuning facilities are provided. This too, is a superhet 
covering three wave-bands including the short waves between 
16.2 and 52 metres. 


In all fifteen buttons are provided ; six station buttons, three 
for waveband changing, one for switching in a pick-up and one 
“on-off” button. The remaining four are for tone control 
purposes and since one or more may be depressed at the same 
time it is possible to get sixteen variations of tone. 

This model costs 16} guineas. 


H.M.V. 


News of the new receiver, model 656 which H.M.V. announced 
on July 1st, arrived just too late to be noted in last month’s issue. 
It is the third A.C. instrument of the new range to be introduced 
and is more advanced in design than the other two. 

Briefly the 656 is a superhet employing six valves (rectifier 
included) terminating in a 3 watt power stage ; it covers four 
wavebands—13-30 ; 30-92; 195-580; 725-2,000 metres—and 
is fitted with such amenities as a visual tuning indicator, a tuning 


The H.M.V. 656 Receiver 


scale which gives the station names for all wavebands, pick-up 
sockets and auxiliary speaker sockets. The price of this receiver 
is 14 guineas. 
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COLLECTOR'S CORNER 


By S. C. GREAVES (Scotland). 


yr would be seen from Mr. Riemens’s kind reference recently that 
Scotland has at last leapt into the limelight with a vengeance. I 
view my epoch-making find with no little satisfaction because I 
did not go to any trouble and expense importing the discs which I 
am now going to detail. They were collected at one fell swoop 
here on my own doorstep in Glasgow and constitute a reward for 
quiet patience and perseverance after a period of some nine years 
in the collectors’ field. 

The continental branches of G. & T., it is revealed, were not so 
snobbish, shall I say, about the colours of labels or about the 
issuing of double-sided records—a practice quite unheard of in 
Britain (so far as the Gramophone Company is concerned) re- 
garding records of the black label grade and upwards, till about 
1918. The vast majority of the discs which I am about to 
discuss are double-sided black label G. & Ts and pre-dogs of the 
period 1904-1909. They are all in mint condition and reveal a 
standard of bel canto equal to and in many cases superior to 
that of several artists who have been lauded just a bit too much 
from time to time. 

A few of the discs are old friends to collectors in Britain—the 
oihers are most welcome additions to our archives. One or two 
are new discoveries not listed in Mr. Bauer’s Catalogue. 

I am deeply indebted to Mr. Riemens for such biographical 
notes as I am able to insert. These notes help to enhance con- 


siderably the value and importance of the records, and at the same 
time arouse a personal interest which adds to their enjoyment. 
The information, then, may be of similar use to other readers 
possessing records by the artists we are now going to consider. 


I. Sopranos 


Marthe Bakkers: Was attached for some time to the 
Opéra Comique. An aria from Donizetti’s ‘‘ La Favorite ” 
entitled Doux Zéphir is one of the most charming and delightful 
discs imaginable. It is sung with chorus and orchestra. The tune 
sticks in the head for long enough and the singer obviously revels 
in interpreting it. 

Elsa Bland (1880-1935): Specialized in Verdi, but also sang 
the Wagner operas in old Vienna. This is revealed to us in the 
mighty duet from ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde” with Erik Schmedes 
(tenor). She left Vienna in 1909 and appeared at the Scala for 
five years. A true international celebrity of the first rank, and 
the disc amply substantiates this claim. 


Linda Brambilla: Two “ Faust ’’ excerpts have to be noted— 
the Waltz Scene with Amelia Codolini, Accerbi and Sillich, sung 
in splendid style, and the finale of the opera reveals more beautiful 
concerted singing by these artistes. 

Amy Castles: I note a copy of her Bel Raggio from 
“ Semiramide ” (Rossini). ‘This is an excellent disc in comparison 
with her other ones (To the Angels excepted) and is rather rare, I 
believe. 

Ines De Frate: A most acceptable rendering of Casta Diva is 
made all the more beautiful by a very effective chorus. 

Emmy Destinn: This great figure of the golden age is heard to 
advantage in an aria from ‘‘ Lohengrin” Euch Luften, and also in a 
most thrilling ten inch record of an air from ‘‘ Madame Butterfly”’. 

Elise Elizza (1870-1926): A remarkable artiste, because she 
sang anything and everything! The Rheintochterterzett from 
“ Rheingold ” is a peak in acoustic recording. The other two 
“ daughters ’’ besides Mme. Elizza are Laura Hilgermann and 
Hermine Kittel ; the voices blend marvellously and each singer 
takes her top notes with consummate ease. Mme. Elizza’s 
versatility is shown in an aria of quite unfamiliar music to Britain, 
Offne dein Ohr from ‘‘ Hans Heiling”’ (Marschner). A chorus 
helps in the success of this record. 


Geraldine Farrar 


Geraldine Farrar: Two duets with Carl Jérn (tenor) from 
her 1906 Berlin list shed a glorious lustre on the fame of this lady. 
They are the Garden Scene from “ Faust”’ and Gepriesen sei 
die Stunde from ‘‘ Tannhauser ”’. 

Grete Forst: Light soprano at the Vienna Opera from 1898 
till 1910 under the great and glorious Gustav Mahler’s régime. 
Mahler himself, it is whispered, had something to do with the 
unique qualities possessed by these Viennese recordings. Three 
examples of this period claim our attention ; Wollt ihr mich nun 
leben from ‘‘ Madame Butterfly ” (with Arthur Preuss, tenor) ; 
the Flower duet from the same opera (with Hermine Kittel) ; 
and the Temple Scene from “‘ Aida ”’ (with Gerhard Stehmann). 
Wonderful records all of them ! 

Maria Grisi: A most forward and voluptuous voice—true 
golden age marvellously recorded! With Pietro Lara, tenor 
(Born 1876, sang in the 1901 season at the Metropolitan opposite 
Sembrich. Now a teacher in Milan) we have a duet T’amo from 
** Ballo in Maschera’’, and her solo Ernani involami is of surpassing 
beauty. 

Emilie Herzog (1860-1922) : For many years she was the 
first coloratura and Mozart singer in Berlin till 1910. She sang 
at Covent Garden in 1905 and is an important collectors’ artiste. 
With Marie Kniipfer-Egli (wife of the bass, Paul Kniipfer) she 
gives a delightful rendering of the Letter Duet from ‘‘ Marriage of 
Figaro ” and with Paul Kniipfer there is an intriguing duet from 
the same opera entitled Fiinfe, zehne, zwanzig. 

Josefina Huguet: The sad news we learned about the end of 
this fine singer makes these records all the more precious and 
poignant examples of truly grand singing. They are Piangi 
fanciulla from ‘“ Rigoletto”? (with Renso Minolfi, baritone), 
Guardo Don Bartolo from ‘‘ Barber of Seville ” (with the two Pini 
Corsis and Badini) ; Tutte le feste from ‘“ Rigoletto” ; and 
Una voce poco fa. Delicious renderings all ! 
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Lucette Korsoff (1876- ): Born in Italy of Russian 
parents, she is now a teacher in Brussels, one of her most notable 
pupils being Gina Cigna. Mme. Korsoff was a discovery of Saint 
Saéns and was for long principal coloratura at the Opéra Comique. 
Her singing quite captivates the listener and I can endorse these 
eulogies when I hear N’est-ce plus ma main from Massenet’s“‘ Manon” 
and the compelling.Chamber Duet (with Léon Beyle) from Gounod’s 
* Romeo and Juliet ”’. 


Jane Lindsay: A Scots girl (?) who was for some years at the 
Opéra Comique, but had her greatest triumphs at Monte Carlo. 
A most charming interpretation of Roi de Thulé from Gounod’s 
“ Faust ”’ claims our attention. 


Maria Passeri: Records by this splendid mezzo-soprano 
recall past glories in the world of song. Here are two, the second 
of which is not in Bauer—A consolarmi from ‘‘ Linda di Chamonix ”” 
— Gaetano Pini Corsi) and O mia regina from Verdi’s “‘ Don 

arlos ”’. 


Adele Rizzini: Alfredo, Alfredo from ‘“‘La Traviata” (with 
Martinez-Patti and Stoppa) is given by a voice of no mean order, 
though perhaps of a more restricted fame.. But does this not apply 
to some of our English artistes as well ? 


Cacilie Rusche-Endorf (1873- ): This artiste, I am told, 
started her career in Switzerland, later in Cologne, developing 
from a lyrical soprano into an excellent Briinnhilde! She was 
long the star of the opera in Leipzig and she and Urlus created 
“ Parsifal ” in the first perforniance there in 1914. My record of 
Elizabeth's Prayer from “* Tannhauser ”’ reveals the perfect Wagner- 
ian singer. 


Susan Strong: Copies of Todessehnsucht (Bach) and of Salomé’s 
Air from Massenet’s “‘ Hérodiade ”’ reproduce far better the voice 
and personality of this artiste than did the unfortunate choice of 
disc by Miss Strong at a recent broadcast recital. These are most 
sensitive renderings and classics of their own kind. 


Alice Verlet (1873-1934) : Was the coloratura of the Paris 
Opéra and later of the Boston Opera. A fine record of Gounod’s 
Serenade, accompanied by “ Mr. ” Hamilton Harty is worthy of 
report. 


Mrs. Henry J. Wood: Here is a record of more than passing 
interest. It is an air from a work by Tchaikovsky called Joan of 
Arc and is sung by a charming and well-trained voice in English. 
Sir Henry accompanies his wife who was Princess Olga Ourousov 
of Podolia, Russia. She died in 1909. 


Il. Contraltos 


Suzanne Brohly: Why this most delicious French contralto 
never became famous outside France is a mystery. Her rendering 
of Mon ceur s’ouvre a ta voix is worthy of rank beside any of the 
more well-known interpretations of this aria. A charming song, 
Les Saisons, by Massé, also reveals the singer’s high capabilities. 


Hermine Kittel: Never a star in Vienna, but always in her 
place in the ensemble, this singer appears to have been an in- 
dispensable unit of that opera house up till as late as 1930. Her 
singing of Gluck’s mighty and noble aria Ach, ich habe sie verloren 
from “Orpheus” and of the Countess’s Air from Mozart’s 
** Marriage of Figaro ”’ is most impressive. 

Tilly Koenen : Only two records of this great Dutch concert 
contralto and friend of Marie Corelli, the novelist, appear to have 
been discovered before. A very sensitive and appealing rendering 
of a Tosti ballad Ridonami la calma is a fine souvenir of an artiste 
who was very popular in England. 


Emma Zaccaria: A first rate dramatic contralto is heard to 
advantage in Siebel’s air Gentle flowers in the dew from Gounod’s 
“* Faust” and even more scope for her powers is afforded in E lui / 
nei palpiti from ‘‘ Ballo in Maschera”’. This. record is not in 
Bauer. 


Ill. Tenors 


Léon Beyle: He was for a long period chief tenor of the 
Opéra Comique until his death in 1922. In 1910 he substituted 
for Caruso in Paris, singing Tosca with Farrar and Scotti. Two 
airs from a work by David called ‘‘ Le Désert ’”’ introduce me to 
him as a soloist. They are Réverie du Soir and Hymne de la Nuit— 
delicate and sensitive renderings. 

John Coates: Listen to Cielo e Mar if you can, and you will 
say that the world of fine singers is not extinct while such records 
exist. A magnificent disc by our most distinguished British tenor. 

Luigi Colazza: Two excerpts from “‘ Ernani” provide some 
glorious singing by this artiste. They are Come rugiada al cespite and 
a marvellous piece of concerted singing and acting with a soprano 
named Bernacchi and Torres de Luna (tenor) entitled Ferre 
crudele. This disc is not in Bauer. 

Peter Cornelius : A Danish Wagnerian tenor whom London 
heard and appreciated prior to 1914. A fine rendering in English 
of the Hammer Song from “ Siegfried ’’ calls him to our attention. 


Wilhelm Griining : (1858). A real rarity—was for years and 
years the principal tenor in Berlin and Bayreuth and he created 
many of the Wagner réles for Holland. The Liebeslied from ‘‘ Wal- 
kiire”’ and the Prayer from “‘ Rienzi” are both finely and sympa- 
thetically sung by a magnificent voice. 


Wilhelm Herold : I confidently corroborate recent eulogies 
of this singer now that I can listen to Ah ! Souverain from Massenet’s 
** Le Cid ” and a duet from “ La Traviata ” with Emilie Ulrich. 
Magnificent examples of the peak of artistic singing ! 


Emanuele Ischierdo: Lucia di Lammermoor : Fra poco a me 
ricovero is a fine example of solo singing by one known here only 
by a part in a concerted disc with Ruffo ! 


John McCormack: A 1905 G. & T. of Killarney (Balfe) 
must be quite a rare disc by this singer. It breaths the true Irish 
spirit untouched by later cosmopolitanism. 


Arthur Preuss (1879): Another of that wonderful band of 
singers from the Vienna opera of 1898-1910 and one who 
would have graced any performance anywhere. Two lovely 
records are Vater, Mutter from Lortzing’s ‘‘ Undine” and the 
Romance from Flotow’s “ Stradella.”’ 


Antonio Rocca: A charming air from “ La Favorite’ sung 
by an equally charming voice is Un ange, une femme. 


Charles Saunders: An English tenor whose 1906 record of 
The Enemy Said from Handel’s “ Israel in Egypt ” appears to be 
his only one. It is a fine disc and makes one wish for more. 


Leo Slezak: The earliest recordings by this pillar of the 
pre-war Vienna opera are precious gems indeed. Each one is 
perfection itself and worthy to rank with Caruso at his best. I 
have to report the Schlummerlied from ‘‘ Stumme von Portici ” 
(Auber) and a fine duet with Leopold Demuth (baritone), 
O Mathilde from Rossini’s “‘ Wilhelm Tell.” But the piéce de 
résistance brings together the principals of that historic Vienna 
company in two Septettes, one from ‘‘ Tannhauser,” the other 
from ‘‘ Les Huguenots.” Slezak is joined by Richard Mayr, 
Arthur Preuss, Gerhard Stehmann and others. This disc surely 
contains some of the most perfect concerted singing ever put 
on wax ! 

Monsieur Tamini: An “ unknown” who recorded in 
London in 1908. His version of Lohengrin’s Farewell reveals a 
pleasant tenor voice of medium strength. 


Fritz Trostorff: In contrast to the above, here is a powerful 
and rather ‘‘dark”’ voice which gives sensitive and artistic render- 
ings of the Romerzahlung from ‘‘ Tannhauser” and the Graaler- 
zahlung from ‘‘ Lohengrin.” 


Hermann Winkelmann: Hardened and seasoned collectors 
must surely take notice of a record by this artiste if they read 
nothing else in this article. The two numbers on this G. & T. 
disc of 1905-6 are the Air to Venus from “‘ Tannhauser ” and the 
Prize Song from “‘ The Mastersingers.”” I have not a copy of 
Lloyd’s Prize Song to enable me to make comparisons but collectors 
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may get some idea of the beauty of this singing if I say that 
Winkelmann, at sixty, sings as well as Edward Lloyd may have 
done at thirty. Power, sensitiveness, and beauty of tone are all 
here, which cannot be claimed in ‘all sincerity for Lloyd, who 
clearly shows that he was past his best when he recorded. No 
offence is meant by these words as Lloyd’s records are most 
important documents. 


IV. Baritones 


Antonio Armentano: A rich and magnificent voice sings 
Jo morro ma lieto from ‘‘Don Carlos”? most superbly. This is another 
record not in Bauer. 

Id Demuth: Former premier baritone of the old 
Vienna Imperial Opera. He is to be heard in two unfamiliar 
pieces, Behiit dich Gott from ‘‘ Trompeter von Sackingen ”’ (Nessler) 
and Wie aus der Ferne from “ Flying Dutchman.” 


Hector Dufranne: A most important figure in the gallery 
of golden age singers, M. Dufranne is a Belgian. He created 
Goland in Debussy’s Pélleas in 1901 at the Opéra Comique, 
Paris and for many years was the star in America at the Chicago 
and Philadelphia Operas. An ideal rendering of Kaspar’s Drinking 
Song from Weber’s “ Freischiitz ” reveals a huge voice and a 
melodious one, bigger, say some, than Ruffo’s. 


Renso Minolfi: Valentine’s Death from “‘ Faust ”’ is finely acted 
as well as sung by this voice and again, a chorus does much good 
work here. 


Jean Noté (1859-1922): Another. Belgian with a voice of 
great power and beauty, Noté was fortunately a most prolific 
recorder for several companies. He was for long chief baritone 
at the Opéra, Paris till 1908, when he went for three years to the 
Metropolitan. I wish to report a Zonophone record of Vision 
Fugitive from Massenet’s ‘‘ Hérodiade ” and the lively Brindisi 
from Thomas’s “‘ Hamlet.”” The primitive quality of the accom- 
paniments makes me wonder if these are not pressings of 1902 
G. & T. recordings. It is quite possible. 


Enrico Pignatoro: Readers of Key’s “‘ Biography of Caruso ” 
will recognise the name of the baritone with whom Caruso sang 
in Cairo and who helped him so much. The duet for Rigoletto 
and Sparafucile (with Cesare Preve, bass) is a splendid example 
of beautiful singing. 


Maurice Renaud: The poeans of praise always lavished on 
this artiste allow me merely to report four magnificent examples 
of his art on 1907-8 G. & T.; the incomparable Romance a 
Vétoile from “‘ Tannhauser ” ; Comme une pale fleur from Thomas’s 
“Hamlet”; Arioso from “ Roi de Lahore’? by Massenet ; 
and Sois immobile from ‘‘ William Tell.” 


Karl Scheidemantel (1859-1926): The most important 
discovery in this list after Winkelmann. He was the greatest 
German baritone of his epoch and at Dresden he created Faninal 
in Rosenkavalier and depicted several Mozart operas in German. 
I have to report a magnificent record of 1907-8 of Sohn’, knie’ neider 
from ‘‘ William Tell” and Als du im kiihnen Sange from ‘‘ Tann- 
hauser.” 


Richard Temple: An unknown disc by this artiste wil! 
be a surprise to most readers, but I found a record of J am a Pirate 
King sung with the usual immaculate diction and verve one always 
associates with Gilbert and Sullivan. 


Friedrich Weidemann (1871-1919): Principal baritone in 
the Mahler ensemble in Vienna. A truly glorious voice with a 
rich personality behind it is heard in Der Vogelfanger bin ich ja 
and Papageno’s Aria both from Mozart’s ‘‘ Zauberfléte.” 

Desider Zador (1873-1931): He came from Prague, whence 
originate my records of him, but was for long a member of the 
Dresden Opera. In 1904 he appeared as Alberich (his most 
famous réle) at Covent Garden and in subsequent years also. 
Splendid reproductions of his glorious organ are Bechmesser’s 
aria Den Tag seh’ ich erscheinen from **‘ Mastersingers”’ ; O Himmel 
from “‘ Tannhauser”’ ; and Valentine’s Prayer from “‘ Faust.” 
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V. Basses 


Pierre D’Assy: He was one of the many French singers 
who made their start at the Royal French Opera at the Hague 
which flourished till 1918. Unfortunately he died young in 1913 
through an accident when a scaffold fell on him as he walked to 
the theatre. A classic rendering of Mephistopheles’s Serenade from 
“* Faust ” reveals just how great a voice was cut short by this 
trick of fate. 


Wilhelm Hesch: The great bass of the Vienna ensemble, 
who died on New Year’s Day, 1908. He is still talked of as the 
last of the truly phenomenal Viennese basses and I can well 
believe it when I listen to Daland’s Aria from “* Flying Dutchman’’; 
Goldarie from ‘‘Fidelio” ; and Dort vergiss leises Flehn from “‘ Figaros 
Hochzeit.”” This last is our old friend Non pit andrai. 


Allen C. Hinkley: A glorious American basso who sang at 
Covent Garden, Hamburg (whence come my records) and 
Bayreuth. Pogners Ansprache from ‘‘ Mastersingers”’ and Gar 
viel und schon from “ Tannhauser” compare with Friedrich 
Schorr of to-day. 


Paul Kniipfer: One of Germany’s best loved concert and 
opera singers of a generation ago. His beautiful and impressive 
voice is to be treasured in Calf of Gold from “* Faust” and Jn 
diesen heiligen Hallen from ‘‘ Zauberfléte.” 


Gaudio Mansueto: Most efficient and polished singing of 
high quality is joined to the light soprano of Maria Alexina in 
the Prayer from Rossini’s ‘* Mosé.”’ 


Andres Perello De Segurola: The great Spanish bass 
who was for fifteen years a star of the Metropolitan. He is now 
a vocal teacher in Hollywood where one of his pupils is the young 
film star Deanna Durbin. Excellent examples of his art are 
contained in the grooves of Piff paff puff from ‘‘ Les Huguenots ”’ ; 
Marcel—Valentine duet from the same opera (with Maria Grisi) ; 
La Calunnia from ‘‘ Barber of Seville” ; and Ite sul colle, 0 Druidi 
from ‘* Norma.” 


Aristodemo Sillich: A name to be found now only in 
H.M.V. Catalogue No. 2 under “ Battistini.’’ But here I have a 
splendid voice in all its glory and majesty rendering Mephisto- 
pheles’s Invocation Scene from Act 1 of “ Faust” in a truly 
grand manner. 


So I near the end of this wonderful find. But before I do so 
there remain to be added to it a few names and arias too well 
known to require special paragraphs. The records in question are : 
Boninsegna’s Pace, pace mio Dio : Donalda’s Mi chiamano Mimi ; 
Kurz’s Ah! non giunge ; Melba’s Come back to Erin; Michai- 
lowa’s Ave Maria, Agatha’s Prayer (‘‘ Freischiitz’’) and Chopin’s 
Nocturne: Parkina’s La Serenata: Sembrich’s Voices of 
Spring (053055): Gerhardt and Nikisch’s Heimweh: Edward 
Lloyd’s Bonnie Mary of Argyle(3-2294), If with all your hearts(3-2801) 
and (a) Songs my mother taught me (b) Tune thy .strings, O Gipsy 
(02118, rare and very beautiful !) : Six of the original Pagliacci 
recordings under Leoncavallo with Paoli, Huguet, Cigada, 
Badini and Gaetano Pini Corsi: Andrew Black’s Flowers 0” the 
Forest: a 1904 Peter Dawson of ’T7is J (Pinsuti): Plunket 
Greene’s Father O’Flynn: a seven inch Wm. Paull of The 
Holy City: Ruffo’s Dio Possente: Santley’s Simon the Cellarer 
(black label): Van Rooy’s 1908 Abendlich strahit : Whitehill’s 
1908 Wohl wusst ich im Gebet from ‘‘ Tannhauser,” and Arise 
O Maid from ‘‘ Walkie ” (with Minnie Saltzmann Stevens) : 
Journet’s Kénigsgebet from “‘ Lohengrin.” 


Is it too much of an anti-climax to record as my first acquisition 
after all the glorious things that have gone before, a disc of 
vintage 1903-4 by Kate Carney (serio comic) ? I do not think 
so, for in Britain the music hall had its Golden Age as well as 
the Opera. Kate sings Liza Johnson in the traditional manner. 


Be of courage all collectors who sometimes are inclined to give 
up in despair ! What has been done in Glasgow can still be done 
elsewhere. I feel convinced of it. 
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The Gramophone and the B.B.C. 


To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE 


I am glad THe Gramopuone is taking up the cause of the 
Gramophile listeners. 

I have had some correspondence with the B.B.C. both on the 
subject of reviewing new records and the announcement of make 
and numbers. The B.B.C. wrote very courteously but on neither 
point do they show any sign of yielding. 

With regard to review recitals they write : ‘“‘ We do from time 
to time still broadcast special recitals devoted to new gramophone 
records,. . . there is not very much likelihood, at any rate at the 
present, of these programmes being included as a regular feature.”’ 

With regard to the second point the reply was : ‘‘ Our corres- 
spondence has led us to think that more listeners are irritated by 
the constant intrusion of such announcements than find it helpful 
to have the information. We shall, however, be pleased, as before, 
to supply the number of any record which has been played, if a 
written request is sent to us.” 

With patience I made some experiments in tracing records and 
wrote of my labours as lately as June 18th suggesting by way of 
compromise that the make only be mentioned. But the reply was 
“IT am afraid that we can hold out no hope that any immediate 
change will be made in the present policy of broadcasting gramo- 
phone records. Questions of this kind, however, are periodically 
reviewed and we shall be glad: to give consideration to your 
comments, together with those expressed by other listeners.” 

The last sentence emboldens me to ask you to redouble your 
efforts to get a change made. I cannot agree with Mr. Billing 
that the trouble of tracing records is negligible, for there may be a 
number of monthly lists to be searched, to say nothing of Society 
lists, foreign lists and the catalogues, some of which appear very 
intermittently. 

It will be nathan the B.B.C. does not mention the objection of 
advertising. I cannot see that clues to the records are a very 
definite form of advertising. After all every artist and orchestra 
broadcast whether in person or by means of a record is advertised. 

Some performers, never heard of before have been made by 
broadcasting. Helping the listener to identify a record is surely 
totally different from a programme sponsored by a commodity 
firm. Book-reviewers mention, and rightly, publishers and prices. 
If the argument against advertising be pressed why not set us 
guessing composers, orchestras and soloists ? 

However, as I say, the B.B.C. has not itself raised the point. 

Enfield, Middx. Epwarp Kocu. 


Thanks 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE 


May I thank all readers who so very kindly sent me books and 
magazines during my stay in hospital. 

They were very welcome and passed the long hours away very 
pleasantly. 

Doncaster. Joun RicHARDSON. 


Opera Season 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE 


It would require too much of my time and too much of your 
space to refute Mr. Lancashire’s letter completely. To take only 
one example—Martinelli—in the same issue of THE GRAMOPHONE 
as that in which Mr. Lancashire’s letter appears, we read, first, 
in G. C. Simpson’s letter, that Martinelli’s voice is as beautiful 
as it was thirty years ago, secondly, in Mr. Rosenthal’s article, 


his agreement with the views expressed by correspondents.) 


that he should be one of the leading tenors at Covent Garden 
Yet Mr. Lancashire says that he is long past his best. Here is 
contradiction with a vengeance ! Moreover there is no substantia- 
tion of Mr. Lancashire’s abrupt dismissal of Cross, Bampton, 
Patzak and Borgioli (the baritone). If any scientific criticism had 
accompanied it, I would have been more inclined to take his 
letter seriously. As it is, I strongly suspect that Mr. Lancashire 
bases his judgments of singers on the natural quality of their 
voices and not on the way they use them, which latter is, of course, 
the only true way to criticise. 


Nottingham. J. Loupon Merry. 


To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE 


The statement that operatic vocal quality has depreciated 
throughout the world and not only at the Metropolitan as shown 
by their shameful productions of ‘‘ La Bohéme,” “ Rusticana,”’ 
** Rigoletto,” “* Butterfly,” ‘“‘ Don Giovanni” and other operas 
of the Italian and French school is quite untrue when one con- 
siders the circumstances and management complications at that 
once esteemed Musical Institution. To-day, singers at the Metro- 
politan are not engaged for their artistry, vocal and otherwise 
but for economic and faintly amateur reasons. When an institu- 
tion which possesses a soprano of a Rethberg voice, a singer who 
in the Gatti régime sang “‘ Butterfly,”’ ‘‘ Donna Elvira,”’ ‘* Mimi,”’ 
** Sophie,”’ “ Leonora,” “ Elsa,” ‘‘ Elisabeth ” and other lyric 
soprano roles and substitutes such sharp voiced damsels as 
Giannini for Donna Anna and Aida, Cigna for Donna Elvira, 
Leonora, Sayao for Mimi, another unknown for Sophie in “* Der 
Rosenkavalier ” and a continuous run of Flagstad singing ‘‘ Elsa,”’ 
** Elisabeth,” ‘‘ Brunnhilde,” “‘ Sieglinde,”’ *‘ Kundry,” etc., and 
uses this glorious soprano (Rethberg) in only ‘‘ Aida,” ‘ Sieg- 
linde ” and “‘ Eva,” then there is something quite wrong with the 
system. 


The Metropolitan’s production of Mozart’s ‘‘ Don Giovanni,”’ 
their only attempt at Mozart, was very badly produced with 
singers, orchestra, stage direction and chorus sharing in the failure. 
While I have no idea why the ideal Donna Anna refuses to sing 
(Ponselle) I fail to understand why Mme. Rethberg could not 
have been engaged to sing either “ Elvira” or ‘‘ Anna.” Mme. 
Rethberg’s ‘‘ Butterfly ’’ has long been admired for its brilliancy 
and glorious singing but it is years since Metropolitan audiences 
have heard her sing this role. If the Metropolitan engages such 
singers as Huehn, Fisher, Bentonelli, Cigna, Sayao, Giannini, 
Bonelli, Tibbett, Moore, Lazzari, Hackett, Crooks, Kaskas, 
Carron, Monroe, and other radio personalities and ignores the 
recognised reputations of such singers as Leider, Ponselle, Turner, 
Teyte, Fleischer, Schipa, Gigli, Konetzni, Easton, Pertile, 
Sheridan, Olszewska, Korjus, Thill, Kipnis and Austral then there 
is no reason for certain people to shift all the blame on the scarcity 
of good singers. ; 

Mme. Florence Easton, a great singer and artist was engaged 
for the opera here last season but only used a few times in popular 
priced opera. Surely Mme. Easton whose “ Butterfly,” “‘ Tosca,” 
“Carmen,” “* Brunnhilde,”’ ‘‘ Princess,”’ ‘‘ Nedda’’ and numer- 
ous other roles have proven her to be a very great singer, could 
have been heard in a few of these roles together with a possible 
one in ‘‘ Don Giovanni ”’ in place of the failures mentioned above. 
One of the few great singers engaged recently has been Bruna 
Castagna, a contralto of marvellous velvet tones and wide range. 
Still Mme. Castagna is given second, place to such as Swarthout 
Wettergren and Kaskas. 
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This is not a new kind of puzzle. 
We are still busy making loudspeakers, 
and some of the pieces can be seen 
above ; but, to hear one, come to :— 
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OPEN Llan~1Lem AND Sen~10°'30en 

DURING 
24/8/38 —RADIOLYMPIA— 3/9/38 
From 11 a.m, to 1 p.m. our demonstrations are 
given mainly with records. ‘ Gramophiles ”’ 
will be especially welcome during this period 
and are invited to bring their favourite test 
record. 


ela aia 


‘COME AND : 
‘REFRESH ' 
‘ YOUR EARS ! 


a oa TENTS 
The Courts, Silverdale, London, S.E.26 
Telephone: S¥YDenham 6666 


Regd. Office: 22 Castle Street, London, E.C.1 




















BURMESE COLOUR NEEDLES 


are preferred by many to the triangular 
variety of fibres, and they are very good 
indeed for either Soundbox or Pickup. 
They go in the usual round needle hole. 


For Soundboxes, per 12, 2/- 

For Pickups, per 10, 2/- 
‘Emerald’ brand for Automatic Radiograms, 10, 2/- 
B.C.N. N. Sharpener 3/6. MELTROPE Sharpener 5/3 
HALL FIBRE NEEDLES—best of their kind. 
Standard Triangular for Soundboxes, 3/3 per roo. 
Thick Triangular for Soundboxes, 3/3 per roo. 
Round-shank for Pick-ups (Samples I/-) 3/3 per 50. 
Alto Cutters 4/9. All pos: free. Abroad extra, Trade supplied. 


DAWS CLARKE & CO. 
23 The Avenue, Bedford Park, London, W.4 
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payer 
PERMANEN 
NEEDLE 


No Record Wear 
No Needle Changing 


The following laboratory tests were made with one Walco Sapphire 
on ordinary gramophone : 


Ist TEST : 20 records played 100 times each. 


RESULT: No discernible wear on any record. Surface noises 
almost inaudible, did not increase between Ist and 2,000th playing. 


2nd TEST : After above 2,000 playings one side of a new record was 
played half-way across 250 times. 

RESULT : No observable difference between the half of this record 
played 250 times and unplayed half—either to the ear or through 
powerful glass. No difference in surface noise between played 
and unplayed half of this record. 


3rd TEST: Needle removed and magnified 500 times with 
shadowgraph. 


RESULT: Needle tip showed less wear after 2,000 playings than 
steel, fibre or chromium needles after one playing. Needle good 
for approximately 1,000 more playings. 


Ideal with Rothermel Brush Piezo Crystal Pick-ups. 


UNEQUALLED ESSENTIAL FOR 
TONE 


QUALITY THE N FW CHANGERS 


Walco 


GENUINE 
a = 


sooracet ie AU ph Te price 12. 


i absolute i- 

formity. \jan Ds FULLY 

The tremendous durabil- GUARANTEED 
ity, perfect smoothness 

and scientific dimensions 


of the tip combine to make the 


lf your dealer ca 
Walco Sapphire a revolution- z mace supply 
da 1 1 di 


you, send his name and ad- 
dress or forward your cheque 





Pp t Pp 
of the needle problem. or postal order. 


Special Introductory offer to Dealers. With your first 
order for 2 dozen WALCO SAPPHIRE needles we will 
send you a Rothermel Brush Piezo Electric pick-up free. 
Use it to demonstrate the 
WALCO needle. 


Rothermel House 
Canterbury Road, High Road, Kilburn, N.W.6 
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TO THE 


BRILLIANT NEW RECORDINGS ADDED 
‘PERMANENT ” 


MUSIC CATALOGUE 


BEETHOVEN SYMPHONY No. 7 


IN A MAJOR OPUS 92 
THE BERLIN PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


Conductor : 
Decca Gold Label X206 to 210 


CARL SCHURICHT 


Complete in album 30/- 


RELEASED SHORTLY 





THE THIRD ALBUM, FOR WHICH WE HAVE RECEIVED HUNDREDS OF ENQUIRIES 
HANDEL, CONCERTI GROSSI Op. 6 
(Peters Edition) Nos. 7,8 & 9 


THE BOYD NEEL STRING ORCHESTRA Conductor: BOYD NEEL 
Decca Gold Label X132 to 137 Complete in album 36/- 


~DECCA RECORDS 


HE DECCA RECORD : + i. 


BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, 





PRESTO JR. 


HIGH 
QUALITY 
SOUND 
RECORDER 





The Presto Junior recorder 
is mounted in a brown 
leatherette carrying case 


Unlike any home recorder you 
have ever seen before, the Presto 








The only Work of its kind in the World— 
The Gramophone Shop’s 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RECORDED MUSIC 








| Some of the unfamiliar | 


pedia of Recorded Music | 


= 
IVE years of continuous preparation and 
research have gone into this incomparable 


588-page volume .. . 


to-day’s complete answer to a lively demand 
by record collectors and musicians for an 
4 OKT af exhaustive and authentic reference work 
CHAMBONNIERES, Jacques devoted EXCLUSIVELY to recorded music. 
CLAUDE LE JEUNE It is truly encyclopedic in scope. For 
DOWL. Joh i i j 
DUFAY. ND, Joba example, the Wagnerian music drama lists 
give, in addition, page and bar references so 


great composers repre- | 
sented in the Encyclo- | 
AICHINGER, Gregor 
ANERIO, Felice 
ARCADELT, Jacob 


FRESCOBALDI, Girolame 


Canterbury Road, High Road, Kilburn, 
’P 6066 


Junior cuts its own groove as it 
records the sound. No pregrooved 
composition or metal discs are re- 
quired. The records are made on 
Presto cellulose-coated discs—the 
discs used by broadcasting stations 
for making electrical transcriptions. 
Presto records can be played as often 
as any gramophone record—using 
ordinary steel needles. 


NK thimal 


Rothermel House 


hone : Maida Vale 


measuring 20” x 15” x 10”— GABRIELI, Giovanni 
weighing 35 pounds. You can GESUALDO, Don Carlo 
use it anywhere; simply plug GOMBERT, Nicolas 
in to 230 volts A.C. It makes GOUDIMEL, Claude 
6”, 8”, 10” and 12” records HASSLER, Hans Leo 
and it plays any standard 
gramophone record. Easy to 
operate. If you can play a 
gramophone you can make 
records on the Presto Junior 
Recorder. Call at our OKEGHEM, Jean de 
showrooms for demonstra- 


tion. PURCELL, Henry 


RICHARD, the Lion-Hearted 


TO MANUFACTURERS SCARLATTI, Alessandro 
SCHEIDT, Samuel 
SCHEIN. Johann 
SCHUETZ. Heinrich 


A special model is available 
for installing directly into 


radio-gramophone _consols TELEMANN. Georg 
— VICTORIA, Tomas Luis de 


Further details on request. VIVALDL Antonio 


saat mepeniee 


that the exacting Wagnerite may know pre- 
cisely how much ground is covered (or 
omitted) in any specific single-disc or album. 
There are 11 entire pages devoted to 
Debussy, 22 to Bach, 16 to Schubert, 18} to 
Mozart, 10} to Beethoven, and over 28 to 
Wagner ! 

Every record collector and music lover who 
desires authentic information about recorded 
music will want a copy of this remarkable 
volume—nothing like itanywhere ! The * 
is 14s., post paid. Send money order to . 


THE GRAMOPHONE, “vencon. Wii" 


Telephone: GERRARD 2136-7. 
Sole Agents in the United Kingdom for The 
Gramophone Shop’s Encyclopedia of Recorded Music 
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The Metropolitan’s lack of forging ahead and producing long 
rested masterpieces in place of hacked operas of such as “ Aida,” 
“Pagliacci,” ‘* Mignon,” ‘‘ Manon,” ‘‘ Simon Boccanegra,” 
“ Trovatore,” ‘“‘ Giconda,” is still another point to its discredit. 
One reads continuously of Europe producing ‘“ Magic Flute,” 
“Louise,” ‘ Pelleas,” ‘‘ Cosi Fan Tutte,’’ ‘ Boris,” ‘‘ Manon 
Lescaut,” ‘‘ Falstaff,’ ‘‘ Nozze di Figaro,’ ‘ Tosca,” ‘ Il 
Seraglio,” etc., etc., but America has either failed to produce 
any of the above operas or it has been twenty years since the last 
production. 

May I take this opportunity to ask why such names as Branzell, 
Leider, Castagna, Fleischer, Olszewska, Pertile, Ansseau, De Luca, 
Easton, Chicago Symphony, Austral, Rethberg, Pinza, Ponselle, 
Teyte, Turner, Martinelli and Iturbi are not included on current 
record lists ? In place of the trash recorded by Crooks, Tibbett, 
Eddy, and Jepson surely some worthwhile operatic arias and 
lieder would be welcome though I will admit that the recording 
companies have been more than generous in giving us superb 
recorded leider by Schumann, Ginster, Lehmann, Melchior, 
etc., etc. Still Mme. Branzell is worthy of first class attention on 
discs as is Castagna, Fleischer, Ponselle (what a Donna Anna 
letter scene) and perhaps “‘ Pelléas et Mélisande ” excerpts by 
Maggie Teyte ? 

What a pity Kathleen Long’s H.M.V. Mozart has never been 
domestically released in America. A complete series of Mozart 
sonatas for piano and Fantasia by this fine artist would be welcome. 
Iturbi, Gieseking and Myra Hess should be used for recordings 
of Mozart concertos together with a good orchestra under Bruno 
Walter or Fritz Busch. 

With very best wishes to your always interesting magazine 
containing current, past and future recordings which are always a 
pleasure to read about and hoping you will try and have Wein- 
gartner record Beethoven’s ‘‘ Leonore, 3 Overture.” 


Brooklyn, New York. Sam J. Back. 


The Golden Age 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 


I read with little interest and with much amusement Mr. 
Loudon Merry’s list of artists of the ‘‘ Golden Age ”’. Incidentally, 
Mr. Merry enquires how far others share his view in considering 
Joan Cross worthy among others. Personally, I think perhaps, 
our friend has still quite a lot to learn apparently about the 
technique of singing also the interpretation of an artist. For in- 
stance, how could one compare the voice of Rethberg and Dal 
Monte with that of Joan Cross! I notice that Mr. Merry states 
that (The voice of a great artist is even in quality from top to 
bottom and without breaks). 


In conclusion, in my opinion Joan Cross sings an aria in the 
same manner that Albert Sandler would play a violin concerto. 
Regarding the Vissi d’ arte also mentioned Destinn’s version will 
remain as the ideal interpretation of the aria for all time. 


London, W.11. Tuos. A. Mowt. 


To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE 


In your June issue of THE GRAMOPHONE Mr. J. Loudon Merry 
gives a list of singers who, he states “‘ would qualify for the title 
of ‘ Singers of the Modern Golden Age.’ ” He has omitted one 
important name, and that is Fiona Lemnitz. I have only heard 
one of her records, and that is the Decca-Polydor on which she 
sings magnificently, two arias from Meher’s “ Der Freischiitz.’’ 

This record should be in the possession of all lovers of perfect 





sic 


records. I hope soon to possess all this great singer’s records. 
They are amongst the most interesting issued for many a day. 

Why is it, I wonder, that the lists of vocal records issued now- 
a-days are not nearly as exciting and interesting as those of 
pre-electric recording days ? In those days such names as Alma 
Gluck, Farrar, Kirkby Lunn, Ponselle, De Luca, Martinelli, 
graced the lists, and these artists all sang-beautifully and seldom 
recorded anything uninteresting. 
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In your January issue, in reviewing the new historical recordings 
Mr. P. Wheling writes, in his review of Louise Homer’s record 
“‘ why singers do not sing like this any more is a moot question. 
That they do not is the tragic truth.” I agree with him. After 
having read Mr. Wheling’s remarks I turned to my old H.M.V. 
1928 Catalogue, and looked through Louise Homer’s records. 
What a varied and interesting list ! Can any electrically recorded 
contralto boast of such a list of “ good things ?” I doubt it. 
Then there is the even more interesting list of our wonderful 
British contralto the late Kirkby Lunn. I cannot understand why 
some of her very finest records were ever deleted from the H.M.V. 
Catalogue. Her record of ‘‘ Che fard” (Orfeo ed Euridice) is 
the best I have ever heard of this beautiful aria and I do not hope 
to hear a better. (By the way I like Alice Ravean’s record of 
this aria very much, but isn’t it, apart from the lovely voice, a 
little bit mournful ?) Another lovely Kirkby Lunn disc I greatly 
admire is her ‘‘ Sapphische Ode,’ and doesn’t she make a 
beautiful thing of Dorothy Forster’s simple “‘ Psalm of Love” ? 
No one else could have sung it as she did. I hope to see some of 
this great artist’s records in the new issues of Historical Recordings, 
and what a thrill if such records as Alma Gluck’s beautiful 
** L’heure exquise ” should appear in the historical issues. Can't 
any present-day singers record such songs ? 


Durban. E. Bonp. 


Alfred Piccaver 
To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE 


Your correspondent Mr. Birchall asks in which roles Alfred 
Piccaver has appeared at Covent Garden. I think I am right in. 
saying that his one and only season was in 1924. 


I was fortunate enought to be present at his debut on June 5th, 
1924. ‘‘ Butterfly’ had been announced, but there was a last 
minute change to “ Tosca’, and Piccaver appeared as 
Cavaradossi, with that fine artist Dinh Gilly as Scarpia. Next 
morning, Piccaver was hailed in the press as “ the English 
Caruso ”’, but although he sang in one or two other operas that 
season, he has never since appeared, and his name could well have 
been included in Mr. Rosenthal’s article as one of the great 
singers who have been ignored for many years after their debuts 
at Covent Garden. I hope, by the way, that this will not happen in 
the case of Luella Paikin, who is justly praised in your Editorial 
for her delightful and convincing performance as Gilda last month. 

Piccaver reappeared, however, on March 22nd, 1925, at the 
Albert Hall, and I remember seeing Tetrazzini, who was in the 
audience, mount the platform after the concert and warmly 
congratulate the singer. 


Mention of the cancelled performance of ‘‘ Butterfly ”’ prompts 
me to give vent to a grumble, though probably nothing can be 
done about it. One is not always so fortunate as on that particular 
occasion. In 1934 I went to hear Conchita Supervia in 
‘“* Cenerentola ”. Owing to Borgioli’s illness, “‘ Bohéme ” was put 
on instead, and although Rethberg’s reappearance as Mimi was 
welcome, the only chance I ever had to hear either Supervia or 
** Cenerentola ”’ was lost. 


This season a similar thing happened again. After hearing 
“ Rosenkavalier ’, when Lotte Lehmann unfortunately broke 
down, I went the following week to hear “‘ Seraglio”’. This time 
it was Tauber who was indisposed, and I heard ** Rosenkavalier ”’ 
again! Lotte Lehmann appeared this time, and sang as well as 
ever, but nevertheless this sort of thing is very disappointing, 
especially to those whose pockets do not permit of very frequent 
visits to the opera, and I imagine that most members of the 
audience would have preferred to have heard “ Seraglio ” even 
with some other tenor in the part of Belmonte. One can only 
assume that there was not a single available tenor to take the part, 
surely a curious state of affairs ! 

No doubt financial reasons make it impracticable for the 
management to have alternative singers always at hand, but it is 
to be hoped that everything possible is done to avoid these dis- 
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appointments, which are by no means mitigated by one’s gratitude 

to the singers who appear at short notice to save the situation. 
Does Piccaver sing the part of Belmonte, and, if so, where was 

he on May toth ? ° 
London, N.1o. L. A. Lurr. 


Beggar's Opera 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE 


I strongly support Mr. R. D. C. Balfour’s suggestion in the 
June issue for a re-recording of the “‘ Beggar’s Opera”. This 
little gem is truly a “‘ national ’”’ opera, yet we have to be content 
with sixteen year old acoustic discs by H.M.V. 

The cast (mainly that of the Playfair production at Hammer- 
smith) was of course quite a distinguished one, and it would be 
difficult to find a more suitable Macheath than Mr. Frederick 
Ranalow, yet failing the retention of his services there are Messrs. 
Keith Falkner, Clive Carey, Dennis Noble, or Charles Mayhew to 
be considered. 

Undoubtedly the “ Beggar’s Opera ” gives great scope for an 
artist’s musicianship, fine phrasing, purity of style, clarity of 
diction, etc. There are melodies of contrasting types, some 
plaintive, others lilting or of captivating gaiety ; all are delightful 
and appeal to the connoisseur and ordinary music lover alike. 

If H.M.V. do not come forward, what about Decca ? They 
have given us a fairly adequate Dido and Aeneas. They could 
bring out a really first-rate “‘ Beggar’s Opera ’’. But let it be the 
incomparable Playfair-Austin version of Lyric Hammersmith fame. 


London, S.W.16. NorMAN CoomBE. 


Gigli 
To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE 


Your correspondent of last month quotes Gigli’s ‘‘ stupendous 
task ” in an apparently sarcastic vein and, goes so far as to name 
the three operas that formed the “ Italian season,” but omits 
to mention the repeat performances, probably under the impres- 
sion they were given on gramophone records. 

One can only hope that the patrons of Covent Garden during 
the “ Italian season ”’ will not take this suggestion too seriously. 


London, S.W.11. GEORGE WILSON. 


In Tone 
To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE 


I was greatly interested in W.J.Y.’s letter on vibration ratios 
and tuning. It evinces clear thinking, and his deductions are 
absolutely correct. 

_ But one thing puzzles me. He calls the scale of twelve equal 
intervals ‘‘ equitonic ”’ and states that “‘ it would probably prove 
to be very dull, and uniformly dull ”’. 

It is possible that W.J.Y. is unaware that his “ equitonic ” 
scale is none other than the “‘ equal tempered ” scale that has 
been in universal use (except perhaps in a capella singing) since 
the time of J. S. Bach ? It is inconceivable that such a deep 
student of the subject should not be cognizant of this fact. 

That some of the greatest music of all time has been written in 

the “ equitonic ” scale would seem to prove that this scale is 
anything but “ very dull, and uniformly dull ”’. 
_ I must say, however, that music sung in the “ pure ” scale of 
Just intonation is of an ethereal loveliness that comes as a revela- 
tion to anyone hearing it for the first time, after having heard 
equal-tempered music all his life. 

The harmonic pipes of the mixture-stops on the organ are of 
course tuned in the pure scale. That is why these stops are 
quite acceptable. But when composers try to simulate this effect 
on other instruments (as Ravel has done in his “ Bolero” and 
D’Indy in his Suite, Op. 91 for instrumental quintet) the result is 
anything but pleasing, as the instruments of course play in the 
tempered scale. 


New York City. 


> 


Henry S. GERSTLE. 
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Deanna Durbin 
To the Editor of THtE GRAMOPHONE 


In the film “‘ Hundred Men and a Girl ”’, I heard a few days 
ago Deanna Durbin aged fifteen sing Mozart’s Alleluia. I was 
delighted with the pure fresh timbre of her voice : it was a new 
experience to hear it. 

I have looked up the catalogues and do not see her mentioned 
in this or any other gramophone music. 

I hope one of the companies will record her, especially in this 
Mozart piece, before it is too late (if it is not already too late), 
Such youth, freshness and spontaneity as were recorded in the 
film cannot last, and should be captured and retained by the 
gramophone before they pass ; as, alas! pass they must, for 
Freia’s apples are not to be had even by Deanna. 


Hastings. W. McKEcunie. 


In search of Terpander 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 


On a Sunday evening in this so-called summer, I have been 
looking through past numbers of THE GRAMOPHONE and I found 
that one, Terpander, used to put in a lot of work defending 
** the moderns.” He does so no longer. Has he recanted, I wonder, 
and is he preparing a great article on the Necessity of Roman- 
ticism or practising songs without words ? Or was he simply 
a nom-de-guerre of Mr. Jackson ? 

Time was when he commented on the “ mental wizardry of 
Mr. Edwin Evans which reconciled Stravinsky and Beethoven.” 
Alas, Stravinsky himself has proved more Catholic than the 
Defender of the Faith and confessed (in his recent autobiography) 
that he has come to Beethoven. Nevertheless, a monthly dose of 
Terpander was always bracing, but he’s gone like the snow. 
Your articles were always variable in quality but all we get now 
are pages of chit-chat and lists of records that somebody or other 
happens to like. If A.R. should leave you, then I, too, must 
depart. 

Lastly, I join a correspondent in asking for a complete modern 
Coppélia and (an old grievance of Mr. Mackenzie’s) a list of 
forthcoming records to be pressed by the Companies, much as the 
publishers issue spring and autumn book lists. Surely, recording 
isn’t such a peculiar business that they do not plan their releases 
a few month’s ahead ? The Companies have always shown a 
certain discourtesy to the buying public in not taking us more 
into their confidence. 


Portsmouth. 


‘ 


A. CREASEY. 


Miscellaneous Musings 
To the Editor of Tuk GRAMOPHONE 


Mr. John Chapman, in his Miscellaneous Musings for the month 
of July has made some interesting observations on the music of 
Chopin, with particular reference to records. 

His remarks about the withdrawn Mazurkas, played by 
Niedzielski, are interesting in that they proclaim, apparently, that 
Mr. Chapman, although he finds them ‘“‘ difficult to listen to” 
nevertheless feels that they ought to be “‘ very widely known ”’. 
Without entering into a discussion about the artistic merits of these 
records, I feel that it should also be widely known that they were 
irreparably withdrawn from the lists some time ago, and that 
readers will find it a difficult job to get hold of any copies. 

The sooner Mr. Chapman hears Irene Scharrer’s records of 
Chopin, the sooner will he realise that here is one of the greatest 
players of his music that we are fortunate enough to possess. 
particularly recommend to Mr. Chapman the record made by 
Columbia a few years ago (DX624). Her playing of the A minor 
Etude, Op. 25, No. 11 will convince him that she can technically 
hold her own against all but the most powerfully equipped of her 
male colleagues, and on the reverse side, where she plays two of the 
Nouvelles Etudes, her exquisite phrasing and perfection of touch 
will, I feel sure, astonish Mr. Chapman. I have made these 
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remarks because Mr, Chapman said in his article that he had heard 
no feminine interpretation of Chopin that he considered equal to 
those of the most celebrated pianists of the stronger sex. 

The third and most unforgivable point is one to the effect that 
there is no “‘ good modern version of the B minor Sonata,Op. 58 ” 
in existence. 

An excellent and thoroughly artistic set of records of this work, 
played by Cortot, was issued in this country in October, 1933 
(H.M.V. DA1333-37). This is one of the high lights of modern 
piano recording, and I am very much more than surprised that 
Mr. Chapman, who is apparently well enough acquainted with his 
sulject to write an article about it in THz GRAMOPHONE, should 
have failed to mention it, either because he did not know of its 
ex'stence (which would be strange), or because he did not consider 
it a “* good modern version ” (which would be stranger). 


London, W.1. Denis Woop. 


Lowbrow Worm Turns 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE 


A recent addition to your readers, I find THe GRAMOPHONE 
a very useful publication ; a lowbrow, I note with interest 
that while your reviews deal as admirably and fully with dance 
and other lowbrow music as they do with “‘ good stuff”’, your 
articles seem to be mostly consecrated to the “‘ good stuff ”’. From 
which I infer that us lowbrows are admitted to the charmed circle 
of your readers only on sufferance and surety of good behaviour. 

But Mr. Sydney Coxon’s letter, headed Flotow Jazzed Up, is 
enough to make any worm however low or lowbrow, turn. 
Mr. Coxon is “‘ shockingly amazed ”’ to hear poor Connie Boswell 
swinging “‘ Flotow’s immortal aria”’, Ah So Pure, from “‘ Marta”’ 
He rates it sacrilege to Friedrich Adolphus von Flotow. 

Really, this is too much. If poor Connie had swung the 
Mass in B minor or played the Hammerklavier on a banjo, I might 


fecl some sympathy with his protest. But, for heaven’s sake, who is 
Friedrich Adolphus von Flotow ? Only the tuppenny-halfpenny 
composer of some almost forgotten mid-Victorian operas, which 
survive by a tune or two that lingers in the popular repertory. 
Ah So Pure is a pleasant, jolly, vulgar little tune, and entitles its 
composer to a ranking equal to that of a reasonably good composer 


of musical comedies. It sounds, I think, rather better in Connie’s 
swung rendering than in a straight singing. I can imagine no 
reason why this amusing little twiddly tune should not be swung, 
or played on the drum for that matter. 

I shortly expect all composers who have achieved the distinction 
of death to be labelled classic and sacrosanct : and the day is 
probably not far distant when someone will swing on Tyburn 
for the sacrilege of swinging Duke Ellington. 

Or would it be possible for us to retain some sense of proportion 
in these matters ? 


London, W.9. Francis MILEs. 


Plea for Unrecorded Works 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE 


I gladly support Mr. Reginald West’s plea in the June issue for a 
recording of Litolff’s ‘‘ Maximilian Robespierre ’’ Overture. I 
agree this is long overdue. In the days of acoustic recording two 
military band performances of this Overture were available viz. : 
Coldstream Guards Band (H.M.V. C1110) and National Military 
Band (Columbia 928). I possess this latter disc, and in spite of its 
period of recording (1923), still find it capable of affording pleasure 
when played on a modern reproducer. 

Apropos of Litolff, I trust no reader has missed buying Miss 
Irene Scharrer’s enchanting performance of the Scherzo from his 
Symphonic Concerto No. 4 for Piano and Orchestra (Columbia 
DB1267). At three shillings this disc is a wonderful bargain not 
only on account of the attractiveness of the music and the per- 
formance, but also for the excellence of the recording. 


Salisbury. Douctas W. CuurcHILL. 
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Strauss’ Alpensymphonie 
To the Editor of Tot GRAMOPHONE 

I am used to see the kind hospitality the claims of your readers 
find in your columns and understand why I postponed such a 
long time to express a wish of ours. 

What decides me finally to-day is that in your April issue 
Mr. Raoul Zéhéri has already opened the way and it seems to me 
the task is easier now and perhaps the chance greater to see 
H.M.V. listen to the prayer of more than one. 

We also sincerely think that a fine recording of Richard Strauss’ 
Alpensymphonie would be welcomed not only by Strauss’ so numerous 
admirers but also by the great majority of music lovers. It is 
indeed a masterwork so picturesque that it delights easily. I 
remember at the end of a concert where we had the chance 
of having a glorious and unforgettable performance of it, that 
many listeners who had come more or less doubting, were leaving 
the hall enchanted. 

I think besides that this wish is expressed in good time after 
Electra’s fine performances at Covent Garden and the marvellous 
Don Quixote Mr. Toscanini gave us last week. 

So kindly listen to us, H.M.V. and do all you can to give us the 
Alpensymphonie and then, as you know we always want more, let 
us have at least a few excerpts of Electra with Mrs. Rose Pauly 
and . . . perhaps having time we should have a new recording of 
Don Quixote would you convince Mr. Toscanini and the B.B.C. to 
give us this present. You can be sure you will have the gratitude of 
many a heart ! ' 

Who next will join to help us in this claim ? 

Cheam, Surrey. ARAVNIE CALPAKIAN. 


The Elder of the Pianists 
To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE 

I read with interest the article by Mr. Wilson Lyle in your May 
issue, but I was astonished to find that so many records of great 
musical importance had been entirely neglected by him. The 
score of records that Mr. Lyle chose to include in his article could 
not by any stretch of the imagination be called representative. 
And surely the term “‘ Modern pianist ”’ is rather a stupid one. 
Which pianists has Mr. Lyle in mind, who play modern music but 
yet fail to be “‘ modern ” in any meaning of the term ? 

The object of an article such as the one I refer to is to guide 
those who are not familiar with the record catalogues in their 
choice of records. I submit that this object fails if only a very 
small portion of the available material is dealt with. Mr. Lyle, 
apart from omitting so many records, also wastes valuable space 
by reviewing records that are no longer obtainable (the Suite for 
two pianos by Rachmaninov was withdrawn some little time ago). 

Mr. Lyle does not mention any examples of the works of 
Busoni, Debussy, Stravinsky, Delius, Dohnanyi, Fauré, Tansmann, 
Tchererepnin, Turina, Villa-Lobos, Cyril Scott, and Medtner. 
For some strange reason he writes at great length about the Third 
Rachmaninov Concerto, to the exclusion of any other modern 
Concerto ; he does not mention the excellent records of Concertos 
by Prokofiev, Francgaix, MacDowell, Milhaud, Concertinos by 
Frangaix, Honegger, and works such as Fauré’s “ Ballade for 
piano and orchestra ’’, Poulenc’s ‘‘ Aubade for piano and eighteen 
instruments ’’, Stravinsky’s ‘‘ Capriccio’’, and Turina’s “* Rap- 
sodia Sinfonica’’. And Rachmaninov’s “ Rhapsodie on a theme 
of Paganini ” also passes unnoticed. Surely this is a poor effort. 

Among important records of piano music that are not men- 
tioned there are the following Busoni’s “‘ Indianisches Tagebuch ”’ 
and his “* Fantasia in memory of my father ” (Petri. Columbia) 
Debussy’s Preludes Book I (Cortot. H.M.V.). Stravinsky’s 
“* Serenade ” and his “‘ Piano Rag Music” played by the com- 
poser (Columbia), a delightful record by Horowitz of two pieces by 
Poulenc and a Debussy Etude (H.M.V.), several records of 
Rachmaninov playing his own pieces (no offence to Mr. Allen, 
who has got what he deserved !) and a new record by Eileen Joyce 
of two previously unrecorded preludes by Rachmaninov, and a 
fair number of minor works by composers such as Paderewski and 
Pick-Mangiagalli. 
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I regret that this list is not by any means complete. It will, 
however, serve to point out to interested readers of articles on 
piano music that there are a great many records of modern music 
that are well worth while, and which should have appeared in an 
article that claims to deal adequately with the subject. 

London, W.1. Dents Woop. 


Mr. Wilson G. Lyle replies :— 


I feel gratified that Mr. Denis Wood should set out the additional 
records I could have included in my article, because it shows that 
one reader at least would have outlasted a fantastic article on 
modern music stretching from cover to cover of an issue of THE 
GramopHone, for that assuredly is the minimum amount of 
space necessary in which to record such an elaborate survey of 
contemporary music. 

Mr. Wood is evidently pleased by the amount of adverse critic- 
ism Mr. Allen received, but his intended reproof is actually a 
far worse exposure, in ignorance of hard facts. It is one thing to 
pillory me for dealing with a subject inadequately and quite 
another that I should require many more pages of the magazine 
to include all the other records he thinks I should have done. 
No editor would look at such a tedious article if it were prepared for 
publication in one piece and no reader, except Mr. Wood, would 
wade through it ; for wading it would be. 

To readers, I would say that you agreed to 2,000 words on this 
subject from me and I had the necessary records, all before 
Christmas. The manuscript was sent to you early in the year. 
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Mr. Wood evidently thinks it was written late in April from the 
very recent records he cites, and here again he apparently knows 
nothing of your task in feeding each issue with material. Perhaps 
he thinks the whole magazine falls together a day before publica- 
tion ! 

Rachmaninov the pianist had adequate attention in my previous 
article and I therefore did not intend again to give him pre- 
dominance ; and this remark applies to Petri. The former’s 
Rhapsody is slighter than his Concerto in D minor, and where space 
was everything I chose the major work. Will Mr. Wood please 
understand that at the time this article was prepared Rach- 
maninov’s Suite was still current ? And will he also refer to my 
article when he says I wrote about only one concerto, and sce 
whether there is not mention of the Ravel ? Would Mr. Wocd 
solemnly assure us that the piano music of his Milhaud, Villa- 
Lobos, Stravinsky, and even Poulenc is of more intrinsic valve 
than that of my Albeniz and Scriabin in an article which cou'd 
only deal with some of the works of the pianistic composers ? 

My article is not a comprehensive survey of the subject and is 
nowhere indicated as such. Debussy would certainly have figured, 
as I heard several records of his music, but unfortunately space w.is 
too ruthless an enemy in this respect. The Debussy Preludes cou'd 
easily absorb 2,000 words alone. Mr. Wood expected far, far more 
than would ever be possible in a journal, unless in serial form, 
and his remarks are therefore unfair, as you, Sir, would agree with 
me that his suggestions are impossible. 


Reading. Witson G. Lyte. 





ARTHUR BLISS’S CLARINET QUINTET 


By FREDERIC 


= Bot that so few composers have attempted, and so infinitely 
few have succeeded, to write for the clarinet and strings is 

evidence of the difficulty of the task.””» Thus wrote Mr. Compton 

Mackenzie in his June editorial. And we can but agree. 

Up to five years ago only two composers—Mozart and Brahms 
—had scored any success with works written for clarinet and string 
quartet. Only two perfect works of this genre in a 150 years or so ! 
Now, however, I venture to suggest, there is a third—Arthur 
Bliss’s quintet for clarinet and strings, which was first heard at 
Wigmore Hall, on February 17th, 1933 (Mr. Frederick Thurston 
and the Kutcher Quartet). 

Mozart had his Stadler, Brahms his Miihlfeld, while Bliss has his 
Thurston. Whether Mr. Thurston’s excellent playing of the 
clarinet inspired Bliss to write this quintet, I cannot say. Mr. 
Thurston’s impeccable performance with the Griller Quartet 
(on Decca K 780-3) inclines one to believe as much. 

-It is a rash thing to make prophecies, but after repeated 
hearings during the past year or so, I feel there are lasting qualities 
in it. Bliss was regarded not so many years ago, as the enfant 
terrible of British music. Happily that period has now definitely 
passed, and we no longer find his imagination running riot. (A 
study of his later works, Lie Strewn the White Flocks, Music for 
Strings, and Checkmate will confirm this.) 

The Clarinet Quintet opens* moderato—in 3/4 time—with a 
lengthy soliloquy for clarinet. At 5 (H.M.V. groove indicator) the 
viola makes a fugal entry. A little later (14) the ’cello comes in 
with the same subject, while the clarinet part is passed on to the 
first violin. The stage is well set for a dry, academic fugue, but 
instead. we are given an enchanting piece of lyricism. At 46 we 
reach the second subject, which is announced by the clarinet with a 
free imitation at the commencement by the second violin. After 
some highly interesting development a return is made to the first 
subject. The movement ends quietly with a faint echo of the 
second theme. 

The second movement (allegro molto) begins full of vitality. 





“It should be noted that the quintet starts on the second side of K780, the fill-up 
(Bliss’s Polonaise played by Cyril Smith) occupying the first side. 


GUILBERT 


What might be termed the first limb of the first subject is a vehe- 
ment ’cello theme with string accompaniment, while the second 
limb is.given out by clarinet and second violin. Then follow some 
vigorous syncopations which lead to the appealing second subject 
(58, third side) heard on the first violin. 

The theme heard at the start of the fourth side (clarinet against 
string tremolos) is a metamorphosis of the second limb of the first 
subject. The whole of this thematic material is worked out at 
great length with much ingenuity. After the recapitulation comes 
a coda, which rises to a climax and brilliantly concludes the move- 
ment. 

The deeply-felt slow movement (adagietto espressivo) is a blend 
of melody and arabesque, the latter supplying just that touch of 
virtuosity which is looked for in a work of this description. A 
middle section marked allegro moderato introduces some character- 
istic writing for the wind instrument, the three “‘ registers ” 
being fully exploited. The earlier material is heard in a modified 
form with the return of the adagietto. 

The brilliant opening of the finale (allegro energico) is in direct 
contrast to the preceding movement. The first main theme is 
announced at the beginning of side seven by the clarinet. The 
writing soon becomes very intricate, with many surprises in the 
form of 6/8—3/4 cross-rhythms. A passage marked piu animato, 
exhibiting similar rhythmic features, may be regarded as the second 
subject. The material is treated in a masterly manner by the 
composer, who all through the work has given abundant evidence 
of his technical skill. Towards the close of side eight a lyrical 
episode is brought forward, but the quintet concludes on a brilliant 
note with all five instruments taking part. 

I regard this set of records as one of the highlights of chamber 
music recording. The extremely difficult problems of balance 
and ensemble have been successfully tackled, and the artists and 
recording engineers have every reason to be proud of their achieve- 
ment. The gramophile who had the foresight to acquire these 
records when they were selling at half-a-crown certainly possesses a 
wonderful ten-shillingsworth. Even at their present price they may 
be reckoned a great bargain. 
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GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY NEWS 


FEDERATION ANNOUNCEMENTS 


V ELCOME to the West Cornwall Society, formed a few weeks ago, 
which promises to be one of the keenest societies in the West. There 

is room for many more societies in the provinces, and an effort is to be 
made to form a Bolton (Lancs.) group next season. Enquiries should 
be sent to Mr. G. Evans, 81 Starcliffe Street, Great Lever, Bolton. 

Our American visitor, Mr. Leslie, has now left England for Scan- 
dinavia, and it is his intention to visit members of the newly-formed 
Swedish society at Lund, thus forming a bond of friendship between the 
two countries. 

The promised Conference Notes have been transferred to another 
page this month. In the next issue it is intended to publish a full and 
up-to-date list of all federated societies. 


SOCIETY REPORTS 


Acton and District Gramophone Circle 


The July programme arranged by our host, Mr. Hill, was in the 
nature of a retort to Dr. Thomas’s “‘ Bucolic ” effort in April. Entitled 
“ An Urban Programme,” it opened with Big Ben tolling eight o’clock, 
leading to London—Cockaigne Overture, Londonderry and the Air of that 
name, Delius’ impression of Paris and then to Brandenburg for the 
3rd Concerto and Nuremburg for excerpts from “‘ Die Meistersinger,”’ 
where a break was taken in the journey. Continuing to Rome for its 
Berliozian carnival a giant stride was made to Russia to hear Chaliapin 
In the town of Kasan. Then to a Norwegian Wedding Day at Troldhaugen 
and a visit to “‘ The Barber of Seville,’’ and so back to London with its 
welcome sounds of Gert and Daisy in Walworth, the adventures of 
Albert at the Tower and a recently resuscitated ten year old performance 
by Chaliapin dying in the person of Boris Godounov at Covent Garden. 


Birmingham Gramophone Circle 


The two chief works in Mr. Eric Instone’s miscellaneous programme 
were Grieg’s Pianoforte Concerto rendered by Backhaus and the New 
Symphony Orchestra (H.M.V. DB2074-6) and Till’s Merry Pranks 
(B.B.C Symphony Orchestra) DB2187-8. 

The Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam opened the proceedings 
with Wagner’s Tannhduser Overture—a superb recording, after which 
were heard part of Elgar’s Serenade for Strings, a portion of Bizet’s 
L’ Arlésienne Suite, and Purcell’s Trumpet Voluntary (Regal Zonophone) 
—a recent recording vividly expressed. 

Meetings re-commence September 6th. All particulars from Hon. 
Sec. E. C. Instone, 481 Warwick Road, Solihull, Warcs. 


The Chelsea Recorded Music Society 


The first half of Mr. Musgrave’s programme was devoted to orchestral 
works—Smetana’s Bartered Bride overture (Col. DX562), Mendelssohn’s 
Italian symphony -(H.M.V. DB2605-7) a splendid recording, and Eventyr 
from the first volume of the Delius Society were the main items. After 
the interval we were regaled with a short song recital including some 
old fayourites—Schubert’s The Hurdy-gurdy Man sung by Plunket 
Green (Col. DB1377) and Du bist die Ruh’ sung by Elizabeth Schumann 
(H.M.V. DB1844), and Silent Worship (Handel) sung by Stuart Robert- 
son (H.M.V. B4255). 


The Clacton and District Gramophone Society 


The above Society brought its Winter Session to a close with two 
meetings in June, on the 1st and 15th respectively. 

The programme for the first evening was provided by Messrs. Humm 
and Stubbs and presented by the latter gentleman. It was devoted 
entirely to the works of Mozart and included a number of very interest- 
‘ing items such as the Violin Concerto in A Major, Rondo in D Major for 
Piano and Orchestra, the Haffner Symphony and Concerto in B Flat Major 
for Piano and Orchestra. 

On the 15th June the evening’s programme was sponsored by Mr. 
P. O. Jones, who presented a varied selection of orchestral and vocal 
recordings including the Schubert Quintet in C Major and a number of 
other items by Handel, Bach, Sibelius, Vaughan- Williams, Elgar, etc. 

The Society resumes its activities on Wednesday, 5th October, with 
a Dinner and Dance at the Royal Hotel, Clacton-on-Sea. 





Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 


A recent issue among the new records heard at second June meeting 
was Tchaikovsky’s Piano Concerto (Egon Petri). There is an “ intensive ” 

uality about this recording that made it seem like radiogram repro- 
Sestian (on an acoustic instrument) but without diminution of tone 
quality. It seemed like an attempt to effect a compromise between 
the difference in hearing an orchestral record from one point and hearing 
an orchestral performance—diffused sounds from a body of performers ; 
by taking one into the orchestra, to individual instruments. Now one 
isn’t among the players at a performance, and here one is made so 
instrument-conscious that perspective suffers, and in that sense the 
performance is not “natural.” But as a technical achievement in 
orchestral tone the recording is outstanding. 

The latter part of the meeting was devoted to discussion of the Record 
Club scheme. It was suggested that the particular record each month 
be chosen by popular vote of members on previous month’s issues. 
Another suggestion was that records not be confined to new issues— 
there were individual preferences as regards interpretation ; and the 
new issue was not always the best recording. 

Once the scheme was running smoothly it would be a progressive 
and inevitable step to sectionise it as with the various book clubs ; 
hence if there,were on Orchestral club, Operatic club, etc., subscribers’ 
disappointment over choice of any record would be minimised. 

It was fully realised that the most difficult part of the work was the 
initial step of the Federation getting the recording companies to embrace 
the scheme and start it. Mr. Dixon said it was not enough for all 
societies to be in favour of schemes: they must be able to go to the 
companies and show the required membership as an established fact, 
must have a concrete scheme prepared and be able to show that it 
would operate profitably. 

D. & F. H. Society embrace the scheme whole-heartedly. (It should 
not be difficult, through THe GRAMOPHONE, and by dealer notices 
throughout the country, to secure a ready response to membership.) 

First July meeting—another welcome visit from Mr. W. Johnson, 
Chairman N.F.G.S. The Decca-Polydor recording of Don Quixote was 
given in first half of evening; Mr. Johnson read the various incidents 
depicted in the work. A second work by Strauss, Death and Transfiguration 
was to have been heard in the second half. Unfortunately—from a 
musical point of view—interested discussion of the proposed November 
conference of gramophiles occupied the remainder of the evening. It 
seems inevitable, as Federation Chairman, that Mr. Johnson should: 
have to combine business with music, to the detriment of the latter in 
such programmes—but perhaps he is getting used to that ! 

The proposed subjects for the sessions cover the ground well ; as 
lecturers cannot be booked until attendance is settled, it is hoped the 
conference will be well supported, especially as this is what gramophiles 
themselves have asked for at Federation meetings—an opportunity 
to get together to discuss their mutual problems and interests. 


Gillingham (Kent) Gramophone Society 

The recent complete recording of “‘ La Bohéme” was a sufficient 
attraction to our American visitor, Mr. Leslie, to cause him to pay us 
a second call. He (and the rest of us) agreed that the performance 
was not a good one, although the opera certainly warmed up towards the 
end. Miss Worsfold on this occasion presented her programme: by 
proxy. 

Mr. Davenport gave an informative lecture-recital on Chamber Music 
his examples being Beethoven’s Quartet, Op. 132 ;. and Brahms’ Clarinet 
Quintet. A most enjoyable evening. 


Hackney Philharmonic Society 


We welcomed Mr. Clements of the Tottenham Society, who concluded 
our present season with two early and tuneful Beethoven Sonatas, and 
with selections from Mozart’s “ Figaro.” Tchaikovsky’s Sixth Symphony 
followed after the interval. Mr. Clements is our first visiting recitalist, 
and we look forward to others entertaining our Society. 

At the General Meeting Mr. Whiter was unanimously re-elected 
Secretary, and received a vote of thanks for his services to the society, 
and for the accommodation he has offered us during the past year. 
The control of programmes will in future be in the hands of Mr. Carter, 
who becomes ‘* Programme Director ”’ as well as publicity secretary. 

Our fourth season commences early in September, and readers of 
THE GRAMOPHONE in Hackney and district are invited to write for 
details to Mr. G. Carter, 86 Adley Street, Clapton, E.5. 
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Horsham Gramophone Society 


Favourite records played by Mr. R. Cook at our June meeting 
ranged in composers from Hadyn Wood to Dvofak and in artists from 
Stanley Holloway and Jack Payne to Simon Barer and Yehudi 
Menuhin. As may be imagined it was a programme of contrasts and a 
highly enjoyable one. Thought prompted by the Menuhin record— 
why do the recording companies insist on giving us a “ player’s-ear 
view ” or “ close-up ” of violin tone ? That is not how we hear it in 
the concert hall. 

Mr. G. Colson being unable to appear, the Hon. Secretary, Mr. F. 
Potter, did some more of his short-notice magic and produced from the 
hat the recording secretary, Mr. H. F. Arkin, whose tastes on this 
occasion ran to Dvorak, Smetana, Beethoven and Mozart. 


Liverpool and District Gramophone Society 


Judging by the good attendance of our first Summer Meeting on 
June 13th, there would appear to be no close season for gramophiles. 
Mr. Joynson was in command and with his programme, presented a 
fitting answer to the challenge made to him as a man with definitely 
individual tastes. 

The main works presented were Haydn’s Symphony No. 102 in B Flat 
played by the Boston Symphony Orchestra under Koussevitsky, and 
the Schubert Quartet in A Minor played by the Budapest Quartet. In 
addition we heard two excerpts from ‘“‘ The Mastersingers ’—Prelude 
to Act III, and Hans Sachs’ Monologue sung by Rudolf Bockelmann— 
and Kinsten Thorberg’s record of To the World I am Lost (Mahler). 

Next Summer Meeting—August 8th at India Buildings, 7.30 p.m. 


North-west London Gramophone Society 


“That Dance (Jazz) Music is of Artistic Importance ” formed the 


basis of an interesting debate, sponsored and illustrated by Mr. Hamber. 


August 1938 


The motion was carried by a very narrow margin, but as the writer 
was against it, no details had better be given here ! 

Mrs. Adams, in her recital, showed the real musical understanding 
which some music-lovers complain i is missing in many gramophiles by 
presenting a programme of Brahms’ music which was so well-balanced 
that the “ surfeit” which many recitalists attempt was thankfully 
missing. The Violin Concerto, three songs, the Andante movement of the 
Piano Concerto, and the Clarinet Quintet, made a programme one might 
well call perfect. We are very grateful for that evening. 

Details of future meetings from the Hon. Sec. Miss. I. H. Matthews, 
39 Netherhall Gardens, N.W.3. 


Tottenham Gramophone Society 


Mr. R. T. Wall appeared in the guise of a penitent pilgrim and 
illustrated his progress from contemporary dance music via Liszt to 
Beethoven. This idea resulted in a programme which naturally con- 
tained something to suit everyone and went down very well. 

An austere-looking programme presented by Mr. A. J. Robinson 
consisted of a Presto by C. P. E. Bach, a Beethoven Quartet and Sonata, 
Sibelius’ incidental music for The Tempest, and Bruckner’s Symphony 
No. 4; but these were much less forbidding than they were made to 
appear. Mr. Robinson really must not unnecessarily raise our appre- 
hensions as he did beforehand on this occasion. 

Mr. R. J. Stapleton’s choice ranged from Gluck (“‘ Don Juan ’’) 
to Berlioz (‘‘ Carnaval Romain ’’) and once more to Sibelius (‘‘ En 
Saga ”’) whose music seems to excite the Society—for and against—as 
does that of no other composer. There was for finale an effective record- 
ing of the complete fourth act of ‘‘ La Bohéme.” 

In addition to its regular meetings, the Society has provided speakcrs 
on Mozart and on Brahms for the local Adult School—a useful piece of 
publicity, as it turned out. 

Enquiries should be addressed to Mr. J. A. Clements, 239 Park 
Lane, N.17. 





SCHOOL GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


by W. W. 


JOHNSON 


Continued from page 86, July 1938 issue 


The B.I.A.E. Report (IV) 


TT Report next deals with the various uses to which the gramo- 
phone may be put in the music appreciation lesson, and 
although ten methods are given, some of these overlap. The first 
is concerned with “ pure enjoyment of listening, uninfluenced 
by instruction or comment.” I wonder whether this can be called 
music appreciation when applied to young children? It is a 
method advocated nowadays, however, and was made much of 
by Mr. R. J. Forbes, Principal of the R.M.C.M., in his 
Presidential speech-to the I.S.M. 

I am of the opinion that there is very little worth while music 
that should be presented free of all comment to large classes of 
children. Why say absolutely nothing at all ? I agree that there 
are many occasions when there should be a minimum amount of 
comment: my own School Music Club provides such occasions, 
for the members choose their own programmes while leaving me 
to “‘ present ” the music, but I do no more than place the records 
on the turntable, during which time I make the briefest of remarks 
on the music to be heard. There is no lecturing whatever. 

The second method mentioned in the Report is for studying a 
particular composer, work, or musical period ; and as I have said 
on many previous occasions, I know of no better means of studying 
seriously in this way than via the gramophone. Miniature scores, 
however valuable, should be used in conjunction with gramo- 
phone records, and not always alone. The more detailed the 
study, the more clearly do the texture and design of the work under 
examination reveal themselves: this is the third use of the gramo- 
phone stated in the Report. 

Next is mentioned “‘ the study of musical instruments ”’ which 
is held to be as much a scientific as a musical process. Is not the 
study of instrumental tone, rather than the study of the instruments 
themselves, what the Commission intended here ? Some of the 
most fascinating school lessons can be based on this subject, 
although the ultimate aim is to teach children to recognise the 


characteristic sounds of the instruments rather than their shapes, 
or the ways in which they are played. Their technique and 
appearance may be learned by reference to photographs or to the 
instruments themselves (if available), but their varying tones 
can at all times be taught by gramophone ; and what is still more 
important, their tones in combination can be closely observed. 
It is curious that the words ‘‘ tone,” or ‘‘ timbre,”’ or ‘‘ character- 
istic sound ” are omitted from this section of the Report. 

The fifth suggestion is that the gramophone can assist in the 
illustration of opera stories, a process that seems to have been 
covered already in an earlier section. Then follows ‘ the study of 
classical melodies as patterns for melody-making.”’ I imagine this 
to be an important use, though I know of no school in which it is 
systematically done. Probably older students are given this work 
in musical colleges, yet it seems to me that a miniature score and 
a piano would be preferable to the gramophone for the purpose. 

“ For the preparation of children for concerts, visits to the opera, 
and broadcast programmes ”’ is the next method to be suggested. 
This is indeed valuable, and I know it is carried out regularly 
and faithfully in many London schools where Children’s Concerts 
are a feature of musical training. Outside of London and the 
larger cities, preparation for broadcast programmes only can be 
attempted. 

The remaining uses cited in the Report seem already to have 
been covered: ‘“‘for the teaching of musical history”; “‘ as an 
alternative lesson to singing for adolescent boys”; and “ for 
acquiring . . . a musical background.” If I might add to the 
ten uses named by the Commission, I would say that the gramo- 
phone is exceptionally valuable for comparisons between the 
many recorded performances of the same work ; it can also be 
used for the study of the technique of a singer or instrumentalist ; 
and it can be employed when it is desired to test the listening 
powers of children by presenting an unfamiliar work upon which 
a number of written answers are required. 
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